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CHAPTER I. 



THE SISTERS. 



1 fR. LORRIMER had one of the best houses 
-*-'-*- in Kelton. He lived there during the 
Winter, but in Summer migrated to Welvern, 
where he owned a handsome villa, with some 
acres of pleasure-ground. For thirty years he 
had never missed a Summer at Welvern ; for 
thirty years he had never missed a Winter at 
Kelton, and it was his boast that for thirty 
years he had never been out of England. It 
may therefore be inferred that his politics were 
— not Liberal. 

He had been a widower ten years. Out of a 
family of six children he had three surviving, a 
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son and two daughters. That the son did 
survive was a matter of doubt. Some said that 
he had been lost at sea. Some said that he had 
enlisted in the Austrian army, and others that 
he had joined a gang of desperate bushrangers 
in Australia, and would yet be heard of once 
more, and that for the last time. Groundless, 
or founded on fact, as these rumours might be, 
one thing was certain, that for five years the 
foot or name of Herbert Lorrimer had not 
sounded in his father's J^alls. Alive or dead, he 
was a skeleton. 

But the two daughters, Isa and Dora, were 
not only alive and visible, but the solace ot 
their father's declining years, over which hung 
the shadow of the great sorrow, " One was not." 
With that "one" went down all his earthly 
hope, his earthly pride. His girls were his 
solace, and he loved them, but in their future 
centred no future of his, the future a man claims 
as his own, even when of the past himself. 
They would marry, he said, be grafted on to 
strange stocks — his name would die with him. 
And at night, when sleep smoothed all but one 
haunted pillow, he would rise, and with clasped 
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hands pray that his name might in very deed 
die with him. 

And now it is the Kelton season again, and 
the Lorrimers are back in their delightful house, 
No. 20, Promenade. Mr. Lorrimer is an in- 
valid, and seldom goes out, but his daughters 
enter pretty freely into the surrounding gaieties. 
Lady Drasko, a widowed sister of their mother's, 
lives with them and acts on all occasions as 
chaperon. " Aunt Netty/' as the girls called 
her, was mild, stout, blonde, not very much 
past fifty — fond of her good Madeira, her sub- 
stantial luncheon, and eight o'clock dinner, her 
daily drive in her own comfortable brougham, 
and her three rubbers of whist every night. 

On Sundays, at the vacant whist-hour, she 
made up her whist account-book and nodded 
over Dr. Cumming's last flight. The girls de- 
clared this was often upside down, but the 
whist-book never. She had no children, if we 
may except Chloe, than whom no princess born 
in the purple was ever more royally cared for. 
She deserves a line to herself. 

Half poodle, half Skye, with a suspicion of 
pug about the nose, she paddled — her only mode 
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of locomotion — under a mortal coil of flesh, and 
a hirsute covering that fore and aft, and on 
either side, swept the ground. When she stood 
still, not even Mr. Youatt himself could have 
told which was her head and which was her 
tail. Her colour was pale yellow, her age ten 
years and some months. Lady Drasko's maid, 
Pirton, knew it to an hour, and, whatever might 
have been the trouble of the day, she had al- 
ways one consolation- on retiring to bed, that 
Chloe was one day nearer that bourne from 
which no dog, or ghost of a dog, had ever been 
known to return. 

Chloe had a basket of her own, stuffed with 
down, and lined with pink Cashmere; little 
scented packets were sewn round it. but when 
Chloe was in the basket the perfume emitted 
was not from the packets. She occupied the 
back seat of the brougham daily ; she dined off 
a china dish on minced chicken or veal every 
day, and at night she slept on the widowed 
pillow of her doting mistress. In Winter, ac- 
cording to Pirton, the proximity was much 
closer. Any original attributes she might have 
possessed had passed away with her months of 
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puppvhood, and beyond an occasional snarl, or 
furtive bite with her toothless gums, she seemed 
to exist for the sole purpose of establishing the 
fact of a canine vegetable. 

It was now three o'clock. Isa and Dora sat in 
the large bay window which made their other- 
wise insignificant little snuggery a light, airy 
apartment. It was their own private quarter, 
into which no domestic entered without per- 
mission through a knock — which Lady Drasko 
never entered, unless specially invited, and 
which Chloe passed with an accelerated paddle. 
It was affirmed that not even the odour of 
hashed hare could have induced her to cross 
the mat of that door. There was a whisper 
that she knew two tiny gold-mounted riding- 
whips were hung over the chimney-piece. 
There were certainly two smart little articles 
of that description suspended cross-ways over 
a photograph of the sisters in riding costume, 
but what they had to do with Chloe's objection 
to the young ladies' "boudwarb," as Pirton 
called it, is best known to Chloe herself. 

At present Isa held a skein of wool, and 
Dora wound it. Their occupation epitomised 
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their characters, active and passive. The bay 
window commanded a view of the promenade, 
which at this season, mid-winter, was more 
than usually crowded with the grave and gay, 
rickety and vigorous, gold and pinchbeck of 
Kelton-season society. 

And what thought Isa and Dora of the mot- 
ley group parading in the bright sun of a clear 
January sky? What they thought of them 
collectively was simply — " How jolly all the 
people look in their furs and gay dresses — 
Winter butterflies !" What they thought of 
some individually was as follows : said Dora, 
" Well, I declare if there isn't old Cocker, with 
no comforter on, walking beside his bath-chair, 
and only using his stick once every three or 
four steps ! I do believe a stray sunbeam has 
got down his old spine, and galvanized his 
locomotive muscles. Why, he can stand up 
quite straight; and there — there, now, only 
look, Isa ! — if he isn't actually taking off his 
hat to Miss Dallas with as sprightly an air as a 
bantam !" 

Isa looked and laughed lowly* 

"Ah! Dora, dear, it's all the galvanic bat- 
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tery. Life is a science ; but," and she strained 
her head forward, "who are these passing Mr, 
Cocker ?" (Isa never spoke of people without 
their proper attributes.) "I ought to know 
these black ringlets ; it is — yes, it is the Miss 
Argents. Well, I really did not think they 
would ever return to Kelton." 

" Well, I never ! — back again ! — what impu- 
dence !" and Dora tossed her head scornfully. 
" Why, even Aunt Netty said they would never 
enter the world again. I saw old Cocker bow 
as they passed, and shudder, as if he had tasted 
something nasty. But it is all very well for 
him to be disgusted now ; I remember last sea- 
son how he and Bertha went on, always part- 
ners at whist, and always danced one quadrille 
together. Aunt Netty says he was fairly taken 
in — that he thought she was only thirty-five, 
and that she had a nice little independent for- 
tune of her own. You know he went to old 
Mrs. Argent's funeral, and he told Aunt Netty 
afterwards that she could not have died of old 
age, as people said, for he had read her age on 
the coffin-plate, and she was only seventy- 
seven; and then, when her will was read, it 
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came out she was considerably over ninety, the 
blooming Bertha every day of fifty, and Cecilia 
sixty-two. Don't you remember how Aunt 
Netty laughed when she told us that old Cocker 
had suddenly disappeared from the pump-room, 
and that rumour said he had gone to Homburg 
— the waters are good for heart-disease, you 
know V 9 

" Oh, yes," said Isa, " I remember it all ; but 
everything is so exaggerated in a place like 
Kelton, where everybody knows something 
about everybody. But now, in London, petty 
scandal, like Noah's dove, finds i no rest for the 
sole of its foot.' " 

u And there, I fear," broke in Dora, " all like- 
ness ends between the pair." 

" I never did like either of the Miss Argents," 
continued Isa, oblivious of her sister's interrup- 
tion. " There was always something repellent 
to me in the younger's oily ringlets and man- 
ner, and something false in the brusque out- 
spokenness of the ; f elder. I felt that Bertha's 
gentleness was simply pattes de velours, and 
Cecilia's frankness the husk without the ker- 
nel." 
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"Admirable, Isa!" laughed Dora. "You 
have them both in a nutshell." 

" But yet, Dora, I cannot believe they know- 
ingly falsified their mother's age. It was Aunt 
Netty told us; and you know very well the- 
dear old body can never repeat a story exactly 
as she hears it." 

"And what about the will?" said Dora. 
" Was that petty scandal too ?" 

"Oh, that was dreadful!" and Isa blushed 
indignantly. " I do wonder they ever ventured 
to show face here again. To think they should 
have lost all sense of womanhood in greed ot 
gain ! Ah, it was dreadful — dreadful ! But we 
won't talk of it, nor of them. It is strange, 
though, that people should notice them; you 
saw Mr. Cocker bow !" 

" They got the money, little as it was," said 
Dora ; " the will stood, so of course they are 
legally innocent — and society doesn't reject 
china for the sake of a few cracks. Truth to 
tell, my dear, I rather fancy a crack is a feather 
in the cap ; it makes one a notability, and there 
is nothing society dislikes so much as dull 
Eespectability." 
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"I wonder if they have their little nephew 
with them ?" said Isa. 

" And 1 wonder," replied Dora, " if he is their 
nephew? Now, don't look so scandalised. I 
don't mean anything so very bad as your look 
of horror implies. I know that * our brother, 
the Judge of Nungapoor,' did send them home 
his only son and heir to coddle into health and 
and make a ninny of; but Aunt Netty declares 
that when she first saw him his hair was as 
curly and black as a little negro's ; and when 
they were last here they came without him — 
said that he had had scarlet fever, was much al- 
tered, all the curl gone out of his hair, and the 
very hue of his eyes had changed. They 
showed her a photograph of him, done, they said, 
after the fever, and Aunt Netty declared she 
could not believe that fever could change any 
human being so much." 

" Oh, Dora, Dora, do not be so bitter ! Give 
a dog a bad name, you know," and Isa shook 
her head. " We know the will story to be true 
by their own admissions on the trial ; but this 
about the boy passes scandal — it is slander" 

But Dora's attention was riveted on another 
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of the motley group passing and repassing their 
post of observation. 

"Do look, Isa," she cried, excitedly; "just 
look — only look!" she said, drawing off the 
whole skein of wool with one jerk. Here's 
something more astonishing Mrs. Dunstable 
has come back. There she is, and her three 
daughters, Pauline, Harriet, and Rosa. Well, 
some people have impudence ! Think of her 
trying Kelton Market again ! Well, there's one 
thing — she can't hoist a gold flag this time. It 
must be Muslin and Beauty. I wonder how 
she paid her debts? Why, at Randlish House 
alone she owed, I believe, a hundred pounds !" 

" Now, Dora, you are getting intolerable," and 
Isa sank back in her easy-chair ; " though, in- 
deed, these Astracan — real Astracan — jackets 
must have cost a ransom. But what does it 
matter to us whether Mrs. Dunstable pays her 
way or not ? She gave very pleasant parties 
last Winter" — and Isa stole a sly glance at 
Dora's flushed face, — " and I am sure she will 
do the same this. I daresay she has an uncle a 
Nabob." 

"But, Isa" — and Dora waxed righteously warm 
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— " it was unprincipled of her to call herself a 
widow, she knowing very well all the time her 
husband was alive and outlawed. Besides, she 
put Mrs. Dunstable on her card, and she is only- 
Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable. She had a motive in 
that, I am confident. She wanted people to 
think that her husband's elder brother was dead, 
and had left her a fine annuity off the estate. 
But he is in Italy, and alive. Aunt Netty heard 
all about it. He shut up West Dramley when 
Mr. Benjamin Dunstable was outlawed, said he 
would never return to England again, changed 
his name — some say to that of his mother, 
Morton, — and lives the life of a hermit, in a little 
town somewhere on the Arno. He is deformed, 
you know, and consequently very sensitive. 
Perhaps he has paid Mrs. Benjamin's debts, or 
given her money to pay them — though it does 
not follow as a matter of course that she will 
do so." 

Quite out of breath with virtuous indigna- 
tion, Dora paused, and looked at Isa, as much 
as to say, " What have you to say to that V 9 
But Isa shook her head again, and said, deli- 
cately, 
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" Dora, dear, you are uncharitable. Money'a 
vulgar, dear, and money talk vulgarer. To me 
there is no document in the world so disgusting- 
ly vulgar as a bill — faugh !" And Miss Isa 
sniffed the air contemptuously. "Mrs. Duns- 
table is a very refined person, and I daresay 
left all matters of accounts to her maid. But 
as for calling herself a widow, I don't think she 
did that exactly — she simply called herself 'a 
widowed woman/ and she was right. Her 
widowhood is the worst of all widowhoods — 
separated. What is it these horrid papers call 
it ? — judicially separated ! And as to her call- 
ing herself simply Mrs. Dunstable, who could 
blame her? No wonder she dropped a name 
to her so full of painful associations. And to 
crown all, Dora, dear, I am always telling you 
not to listen to gossip. Gossip, as a rule, is 
modern mythology." Isa spoke oracularly. 
"There never was a shadow without a sub- 
stance, I know ; but a child's hand can form a 
spectre on the wall. From the love-lorn Sam- 
eon the marvel-loving Greeks created the 
impossible Hercules ; and from the sweet virgin 
martyr of Sacred History, Jephtha's daughter, 
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arose the heathen victim, Iphigenia — 

1 The bright death quivered at the victim's throat, 
Touched ; and I knew no more. 1 " 

Isa was in cloudland ; but Dora had mean- 
while finished winding, with the help of a 
friendly chair, the skein of wool. Isa usually 
spent a good deal of her time in cloudland, 
and theorised on sublunary matters poetically. 

"Ah! Isa dear," said Dora, kissing the fair 
pale face, "you are too pure for this world. 
All you say is very fine, but it does not make 
Mr. Benjamin Dunstable a whit better in my 

eyes ; and upon my word " Isa put her 

hands deprecatingly to her ears. " Now, it is a 
fact, Isa, and facts are always the better of a 
fillip, so upon my word I wouldn't lend her five 
shillings ; and if she has any raffle this Winter 
for the Home Mission, catch me taking a ticket, 
that's all !" 

" But, Dora dear, if her debts weren't paid, 
she could not come here again. You who are 
so practical must see that." 

" Humph !" said Dora, " I'm sure I hope so ; 
but somehow Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable never 
exactly looks to me receipt-like." 
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" Well, but the girls, Dora ! You were a 
great friend of Pauline's last Winter. You like 
them, don't you ?" 

Isa watched her sister's face intently, for on 
the subject of Pauline there had been silence 
between the sisters since the preceding Winter. 
Dora got very red, and began hastily to cast on 
a piece of knitting. 

"A great friend! — no, Isa; but a very in- 
timate acquaintance, and that is just what she 
shan't be this Winter." 

" Because of her mother, Dora ?" 

" No, because of herself." 

" Well, dear, I am glad of it." And Isa be- 
came quite energetic — actually sat up in her 
chair ; and, more surprising still, gesticulated. 

Dora looked caught in a trap. She seemed 
half determined to make some revelation, 
coloured, and hesitated. 

" Dora," said Isa, " don't tell me now. We'll 
have a chat over our hair to-night. I felt all 
last Winter that Pauline was playing a double 
game; but as I could not, in one particular 
even, prove it, I knew how useless it would be 
to warn you, for she had glamoured your 
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affections. I didn't like her eye, I didn't like 
her soft, side-lip kiss, I didn't like her smile — in 
short, I didn't like her at all. But she has 
done one good thing — she has been the means 
of unmasking an arch-hypocrite, with what 
benefit to herself remains to be seen." 

" Isa, love," said Dora, " you do surprise me. 
You can see for others, but not for yourself. 
Are you not now," and Dora looked arch, " in- 
dulging in a little modern mythology yourself?" 

" No, Dora — no, I am not building on any of 
the says-he or says-she of society-my founda- 
tion is the inner witness, instinct. That wit- 
ness never fables — it speaks from the heart. 
Had you not been concerned, I should never 
have weighed in the balance either Pauline 
Dunstable or Francis Bateman." 

"Mrs. Dunstable and the Miss Dunstables 
are in the drawing-room, ma'am," said a ser- 
vant, opening the door after the preliminary 
knock. 

" Dear me !" said Dora, starting up. " I did 
not hear the bell — did you ?" 

" No — but how tiresome ! How strange that 
they should come first! — they should have 
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waited until we had called, I shan't go down. 
Tou go, Dora." 

" No, no," said Dora, — " no, no, Miss Isa ; 
we'll go down together. I'll take Pauline in 
hand, and you take * Mamma/ " 

So the sisters shook out their robes, and 
charged the enemy. 

Dora and Pauline met with empressement, cer- 
tainly, but the kiss came from Pauline, and 
* glanced off Dora's cold cheek. The tempera- 
ture of that cheek spoke volumes to Pauline — 
volumes in that one word, zero. 

Dora was voluble, trying quantity instead of 
quality. 

" When did you come back ? I thought you 
were going to winter abroad ?" 

" Oh," said Pauline, " mamma got home-sick ; 
and as Kelton agreed so well with her last 
Winter, we thought we would try it again. 
Besides, dear, the discomforts of a wandering life 
made us long for the flesh-pots of Egypt." 

"And so," said Dora, laughing, "you have 
come back to spoil the Egyptians again." She 
paused, left the arrow to quiver, and then, with 
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-deft hand, drew it out. " Or perhaps to give 
them back their hearts." 

Mrs. Dunstable and trio knew there was to 
be war— civil war — to the knife. 

" Dora's not very complimentary," said Mrs. 
Dunstable, smiling at her daughters ; " she num- 
bers us among the plagues/' 

" Because we slew the first-born — eh, dea* ?" 
said Pauline, affectionately. 

It was well done, Pauline. Dora's buckler 
was down, the arrow flew home, and the archer 
did not take it out. Dora hoisted white fibs of 
truce, to cover her retreat. 

" Dear Mrs. Dunstable, how can you ? 
Plagues ! Why, Isa and I were only talking of 
you all when you came in. We were saying 
what pleasant parties you gave last Winter, 
and wondering who would take your place. 
Where have you a house ? — not miles away, I 
hope?" 

"We are not going to take a house this 
year," said Mrs. Dunstable ; " we have got Mrs. 
Barr's charming rooms, quite close to you, you 
know — No. 12, Promenade. But I fear I shall 
not be able to stand the late hours this season 
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that I did last. The doctors cry out — * Early 
hours, Mrs. Dunstable, and as little excitement 
as possible,' — both rather hard prescriptions to 
follow with three gay daughters. However, 
we must do what we can in the way of kettle- 
drums. Pauline is crazy on the subject. We 
have improvised one to-morrow, and we want 
you both to come." 

" Oh, thank you," said Dora; "but, unfortun- 
ately, we are engaged." 

" Engaged !" — and in Mrs. Dunstable's voice 
there was an inflection of doubt — " Engaged ! 
How sorry I am to meet a rival kettledrum at 
the very commencement of our campaign !" 

" We dine out," said Isa, loftily ; " our after- 
noon teas are generally held here." 

Isa eschewed the faintest approach to slang : 
no one ever heard her call an afternoon tea a 
kettledrum. 

"Dine out? Then of course we shall see 
you. We will let you away at six. You can 
do your hair before you come, and that will 
leave you plenty of time to put on the little 
adornment you require," Mrs. Dunstable smiled, 
sweetly. u 1 am particularly anxious that you 
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should come," she added, seeing no relenting in 
the sisters' faces, " for Francis Bateman's sister 
is staying with us, and she will fancy you want 
to cut her too." 

" Cut her !" said Isa, quickly, to draw the four 
pair of eyes off from Dora's tell-tale cheeks, — 
" cut her too ! Whom else have we cut ? — and 
why should we cut a person we scarcely 
know ?" 

Said Dora, with recovered composure, 

" We fortunately never knew anyone who 
deserved cutting — or, at any rate, who got 
their deserts." And she smiled. "I saw Mr. 
Francis Bateman yesterday, and bowed to him." 

Mrs. Dunstable slightly elevated her eye- 
brows, and, with a musical laugh, toned mock- 
ingly, Pauline said, 

" I fear, dear, the delicate curve of that bow 
required a mathematical eye to discover. But 
mamma did not accuse you of cutting Mr. Bate- 
man. You see what conscience is." 

" She implied it," replied Dora, tartly, feeling 
decidedly worsted. 

"Dear Mrs. Dunstable," said Isa, with the 
wile of a woman of the world, not a shade of 
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cloudland about her, " I trust we know how to 
drop an acquaintance, without the betise of cut- 
ting. But about your kind wish to see us to- 
morrow — if you will positively let us away at 
six o'clock, I think we can manage to come. 
The dinner-hour at Endersley is eight o'clock, 
but it is a drive of six miles." 

" That is charming of you, dear Miss Lorri- 
mer," said Mrs. Dunstable, rising to go. " But 
an eight o'clock dinner at Endersley! Dissi- 
pated hours, and dissipated people, I fear. 
Young Douglas ran a nice career at Baden 
this Summer. If he continues as he has begun, 
there won't be many more dinners to give or 
eat at Endersley." 

" Young Douglas at Baden !" cried Dora, 
taking some drawings from Rosa's hands. 
" Why, Mrs. Dunstable, he has not left Enders- 
ley this Summer, except to make the weekly 
visit to London with his poor father, whose 
limbs are becoming more and more numbed 
every day. You must be thinking of his cou- 
sin; he has the same name — Norman, — and I 
believe is very fast. Duplicate names are often 
delusive." 
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Well done, Dora ! Yon had the last shot, and 
again it was a bull's-eye. Kisses, and warm 
pressure of hands, a wild protest from Mrs. 
Dunstable against scandal, and they separated, 
to meet next day at No. 12, Promenade, at half- 
past four. As the door shut on Mrs. Dunstable 
and her three Graces, as she called them (" Airs 
and Graces," the wags called the quartette), 
Isa bent lovingly over Dora, whispering, with a 
fond kiss — 

" We must have a very confidential chat to- 
night, love. There's mischief working." 

"Ob, Isa, what snakes!" and Dora impetu- 
ously sprang up and rang for lights. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MR. AND MRS. BENJAMIN DUNSTABLE. 

MRS. BENJAMIN DUNSTABLE was a 
■"■*■ thoroughly heartless woman of the world. 
Under an exterior of the softest refinement, and 
a caressing manner, she concealed a spirit gross 
in its' meanness, and a callous indifference to 
any feelings but her own, and purposes \tfhich, 
like a line of railway, she planned through smil- 
ing gardens and sacred hearths. 

Her maternal instincts had, in earlier years, 
concentrated on the dressing of her three 
daughters (she had no son), and now, in later 
years, they centered on their eligible settlement 
in life. When promoted to long frocks, they 
had been at once despatched to a fashionable 
boarding-school, posted up, and finished off. 
The sapling age seldom does much credit to 
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modistes. From the boarding-school they ema- 
nated with faultless carriage, lily-white hands, 
and a smattering of accomplishments sufficient 
to carry them over the line of railway now 
opened by their maternal manager. They had, 
when children, so seldom been out of the nur- 
sery, except for exhibition purposes, that their 
father was almost a stranger to them. 

When they returned from school they saw 
him no more, and were told by their mother, in 
answer to their natural inquiries, that it was their 
sad misfortune to possess but one parent now; 
and hers to be widowed, but not by death. 
Further information and fuller details they 
obtained from the servants, for they were too 
'well tutored to dream of asking their mother to 
state in plain words what she chose to involve 
in refined mystery. 

If born with any loving elements, they had 
been frost-bitten in the bud; for with such a mas- 
ter and such a mistress respectable servants 
seldom stayed long, and those who were not 
respectable did not find it worth their while. 
Throughout the establishment there was a con- 
stant exodus. By the time the girls had reach- 
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ed, respectively, the ages of nine, ten, and 
eleven, they were familiar with no faces but 
each other's, and their mother's — in dress ; at 
other times they rarely saw her. 

Of governesses, till sent to school, they had 
had a succession, each, of course, with a system 
of her own. These formed on the minds of 
their pupils a curious mosaic work, of a design 
intended for the Tree of Knowledge, but which 
resembled infinitely more that of Goody Twelv- 
tree's patchwork quilt. 

Mr. Benjamin Dunstable was, no doubt, not a 
respectable member of that society in which the 
wife of his bosom moved, neither was he now ot 
any society within the circle of the British Isles. 
He had an elder and an only brother, a cripple 
from his birth, at whose death the fine estate of 
West Dramley would descend to him by entail ; 
but the Jews and Insurance Companies were 
the real inheritors. A generous, reckless boy- 
hood, an unsteady, impulsive youth, aad pro- 
digal, unprincipled manhood; the result, a 
wasted inheritance, a wasted life. He had 
married his wife for love, but that love having 
centred on her face, and there being nothing 
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beyond to seal it, in the very honeymoon it 
palled, and before three years had passed a 
loathing hate squatted like a toad in the seat of 
earth's holiest flame. 

Mrs. Dunstable did not hate her husband, 
any more than she had ever loved him. Any 
active feeling she had on the subject was simply 
a pretty strong desire to get rid of something 
socially disagreeable. It was to be questioned 
if she had even read the marriage-service ; hear 
it when she performed the principal part she 
most certainly did not, her attention had been 
so riveted upon sustaining the pose she had 
practised before her mirror for a month pre- 
vious. The words " For better, for worse, till 
death us do part " conveyed no meaning to her 
ear, and the spirit, like the letter of her solemn 
obligations, found, within her moral waste, no 
Ararat' upon which to rest. But well she 
knew her obligations to society, and, being per- 
fectly passionless, she remained perfectly pure, 
retaining her fair, delicate beauty, unstained by 
a tear, untracked by a line ; an animated statue, 
sorrow and passion passed her by. 

For fifteen years she moved, a sinless martyr, 
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on Society's surface, always sweetly affection- 
ate in her manner to her husband, which at 
home was simply changed to sweet indiffer- 
ence. His manner to her was that of cool con- 
tempt, though sometimes her saccharine gentle- 
ness, purring and blinking, would act as an acid 
within him, and fizz up into a cutting taunt or 
supercilious sneer. These she would meekly 
bear, as though she heard them not, or say as 
she passed by, in a soft stage-whisper, " Dear 
love, you are nervous to-day I" And Society 
would whisper in return, "What a brute !" 
" What an angel !" 

She had seen his future inheritance, his chil- 
dren's bread, slice by slice, and crumb by crumb, 
disappear in the Israelitish vortex. She knew 
that any remonstrance from her would only be 
fuel to the flame ; so, like the busy bee, she im- 
proved in silence the shining hour, and laid up a 
goodly store of jewelry, laces, silks, velvets, 
and shawls against the wintry day. The bills 
for these filed in the Bankruptcy Court aston- 
ished even the experienced judge. Her mar- 
riage settlement, and her own fortune (which 
were quite safe), provided for her, under any 
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circumstances, a moderate independence, but 
never hitherto having taken the trouble to 
overlook her bills, it had yet to be proved how 
far she could make that independence go. 

At length the last post-obit was issued, and 
for the natural term of Benjamin Dunstable's 
life the rental of West Dramley was pledged to 
the Jews. With almost the last hundred of the 
money so obtained, he bought a beautiful 
locket, and, presenting himself in his wife's 
dressing-room, just as she was scrutinizing the 
details of an elaborate ball costume, he hung it 
round her neck, with an admiring compliment 
on the freshness of her beauty. 

" He wants to raise money on my settle- 
ments," she thought ; " but I'll see him trans- 
ported first!" But she smiled sweetly — so 
sweetly that Mr. Benjamin's mind misgave him ; 
but he brought up his forlorn hope recklessly. 

" There, Emma — there ; I thought it was the 
best thing I could do with my last penny. I'm 
a ruined man !" 

She had said so little all these reckless years, 
that he thought this sudden announcement 
would be followed by a faint, or a torrent ot 
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tears and reproaches ; but Mrs. Benjamin Dun- 
stable still smiled sweetly, shrugging her 
white shoulders, and arranging the folds of her 
corsage. Her eye gloated on the locket ; the 
emeralds harmonized with the water-lilies trail- 
ing from her hair. But she raised her hand, 
and, gently unfastening the delicate chain 
which suspended it round her neck, and laying 
it on the table close to her husband, said, 

" I am not wholly unprepared for this an- 
nouncement, Mr. Dunstable. My silence during 
fifteen years has not been from ignorance of 
your career. As a wife, I refuse to accept a gift 
which, compared with those lavished on others, 
is a mere bauble ; and, as a mother, I refuse to 
accept your children's bread. The hour I have 
long anticipated has arrived. I shall at once 
apply for a judicial separation, and, with your 
beggared daughters, try to subsist on the pit- 
tance happily secured to me by law." 

She rang the bell. The maid, who had been 
not a hundred miles from the door, entered just 
in time to see the locket dashed in her mistress's 
face. She rushed forward with a shrill scream, 
but was waved back. Mrs. Dunstable was not 
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hurt, the locket had merely grazed her cheek. 
Neither were her feelings much hurt. Perhaps 
had they been analysed, gratification would 
have been found a strong ingredient. She 
could now add cruelty to her plea for a separa- 
tion. Mr. Dunstable stood glaring at her with 
the fury of longing murder in his eyes, and the 
tempest of defeated cunning and desperation in 
his heart. He was scarcely aware that he had 
struck her. She touched her cheek with a little 
violet powder, took her shawl from the trem- 
bling maid, then her fan, then her handkerchief, 
once more slowly and approvingly surveyed 
her unruffled plumage, and, without even glanc- 
ing at her husband, moved towards the door, 
saying, 

" The brougham waits, I suppose, Martin V 9 
But before she could turn the handle, her 
wrist was seized, and she was hurled on to the 
nearest chair. Martin rang a violent peal on 
the bell. 

"A judicial separation!" he screamed — 
" that's your game — that's the egg you've Been 

hatching, is it ! Then, by , you can make 

it a divorce! Curse you, do you think I'm 
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going a beggar to the world, leaving you with 
name and means fattening on my shame? 
■ you ! curse you I you're not a woman ! 
Had you had even the instincts of a woman in 
you, Fd have had something to pull up for 
— something to be sorry for. But I knew 
you had no heart to break. I might have 
had a harem, for anything you cared. No- 
thing troubled you but money. I saw I could 
touch you there, and I sent it spinning. Curse 
you, your pink and white cheeks, your stony 
eyes, your senseless simper ! * My beggared 
children,' you call them ; they are like their 
mother, heartless dolls. I doubt if they even 
know the meaning of natural affection. You 
have pleas enough for a divorce — my villa in 
St. John's Wood is evidence enough for twenty 
divorces — but if you want a clincher, here it is 
for you." He grasped her wrist with one hand, 
and just as the gaping servants trooped in, he 
raised the other and struck her in the face. 
"There's cruelty for you!" and he laughed. 
" Now your brief's full." 

The blow was a smart one ; her cheek, tem- 
ple, and corner of eye would bear its mark for 
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days. He stopped one moment to give the 
arm he had grasped a vicious squeeze, then 
lifted it roughly and flung it from him. Mrs. 
Dunstable neither screamed, fainted, upbraided, 
nor wept. She was very white, and trembled 
a little. Martin, sobbing hysterically, approach- 
ed ; she took her arm, and with her exquisite 
lace handkerchief held lightly to the injured 
eye, retired to an inner room. 

Rows in that disorderly household were no 
unusual occurrence, but hitherto they had been 
strictly confined to the nether regions, The 
servants knew there was no love upstairs, but 
if there was ice, it was smooth ice. This was 
an eruption in the snow mountain — a Hecla. 
Of the domestics assembled at the door, the 
females joined their voices to that of the sensi- 
tive Martin, and wailed ; the men simply gaped. 
Only the butler presumed to say, in a depreca- 
tory tone, as if half afraid of his own voice, 
« Oh, sir " 

His master laughed. " Are you all there ?" 
he asked — " coachman, scullion, all " 

No one answered. 

" Jones," to the butler, " are you all there ?" 
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" Yes, sir;' 

" Then listen to me. I address you all. I 
am a ruined man. I never had much of a wife, 
and the little I have the law will soon rid me 
of. I struck her — you all saw it — swear to it. 
Whoever is owed wages, help themselves. I 
cross to Boulogne to-morrow morning, and 
cheques don't often come from there. Before 
the week's out, the sheriff's officer will be in 
possession. The game is up. A short life and 
a merry one. You, Decks," to the groom, 
" bring round the dog-cart ; and now for Violet 
Villa and a bottle of brandy !" 

Picking up the rejected locket, he strode 
through the group of staring servants. Me- 
chanically they followed him downstairs. In 
the hall the butler handed him his hat ; he put 
it on, drew on his gloves, lit a cigar, then, as 
the dog-cart drove up, he stood one moment on 
the door-steps, made a sweeping bow to house 
and inmates, saying, "Good-bye, Respect- 
ability." And so Mr. Benjamin Dunstable left 
his home, never again to cross its threshold. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MRS. BENJAMIN DUNSTABLE. 

IN a short time the housemaid knocked at the 
door of Mrs* Dunstable's room, to inquire ii 
tbe brougham should wait any longer. Martin 
appeared in bonnet and shawl. 

" Jane/' she said, " desire Mr. Jones to order 
two cabs from the "Traveller's Rest " to be at the 
door immediately, and tell Mrs. Beuble " (the 
housekeeper) " to get ready to go in one ; the 
brougham's wanted too. After the manner me 
and missus has been treated in this 'ollow man- 
sion, we leave it to return no more." 

Jane flew downstairs with the orders and 
nows. Mr. Jones got into the brougham, and 
drovo to the " Traveller's Rest," and the three 
vehicles returned together. In little better 
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than an hour, they were laden with boxes and 
parcels in quantity and weight sufficient for an 
emigrant's family of substantial means. In the 
brougham was seated Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable, 
still in ball attire, wrapped in an ermine cloak, 
and an opera-hood drawn closely over her face. 
Opposite to her was Martin, whose pockets 
bulged suspiciously. 

"West Dramley," said Mr. Jones, and the 
brougham and cabs rolled off on their five- 
miles' journey at eleven o'clock on a bleak 
November night. 

And thus, too, Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable left 
her home, never again to cross its threshold. 
She left it without a pang, without a regret, 
unless it was that she could not dismantle it 
more; and yet it had been the home of her 
early married days, in which she had tasted 
such unalloyed happiness as she was capable 
of enjoying. Beautiful, courted, with ample 
means, and as much of her husband's society as 
she wanted, she had been for the first few years 
perfectly contented with her lot. Absorbed in 
her own pursuits, dress and gaiety, she at first 
was scarcely aware of the transition state of her 

d2 
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husband's affections. The first year he had been 
off and on the lover, the second an admirer, 
the third the careless, loveless husband, indif- 
ferent alike to her beauty or her pleasures. 
And when, after the birth of her third daughter, 
she discovered that the affection of the husband 
—whose coming and going never quickened 
her slow, healthy pulse — had cast anchor in un- 
holy ground, she made no scene, uttered not 
one word of reproach. Her common sense, of 
which she had a large stock, told her no re- 
monstrance, no reproaches would avail her now. 
Her beauty — her sole talisman — she felt had by 
habit lost its power, and as for an appeal to 
principle, she had too little of that herself to 
attach any weight to it in others. Then as for 
social decorum, that she knew was by man 
daily outraged with perfect impunity. So here, 
too, there was no vantage-ground on which to 
take a stand. Should she leave him, she might 
have the fleeting sympathy of the circle she 
called the world — her world, in fact ; but then 
what would that avail her in her forced retire- 
ment, in her certain loss of position and means t 
If she divorced him he was then free to marry 
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again, but son of his, she inly swore, if not hers 
also, should not sit on the throne of West 
Dramley. The estate of West Dramley was 
strictly entailed in the male line. Under no 
circumstances could a female ever inherit. But 
the testator who had so rigidly barred female 
heirs, had also, curiously enough, provided for 
such daughters as might be left unprovided for 
by failure of the male line direct. Therefore, in 
the event of the estate passing, through that 
contingency, to collateral heirs, the last direct 
inheritor could put a charge upon the estate 
for the benefit of such daughters as he might 
leave, no such charge to exceed in the aggre- 
gate £30,000. In this event, also, the jointure 
of the widow, a thousand a year, was to be 
doubled. 

Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable knew well and 
weighed well each provision of the entail, and 
the conclusion at which she arrived was this — 
that though at first she might have preferred a 
son, yet now, having three daughters, a son 
with such sweeping prospects as hers would 
have, would be in the way rather than other- 
wise. Her own fortune, £10,000, was strictly 
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settled upon herself, with absolute right of be- 
quest ; and on his succession to the estate her 
husband was bound by marriage covenant to 
secure to her the thousand a year provided for 
in the will as a jointure. This was to be in 
addition to his settlement on her at the time of 
marriage, 1.0., five hundred a year, chargeable 
on a small house property in Hampstead, in- 
herited from his mother. But there was one 
curious point in the will. It was this: The 
charge of £30,000 on the estate for the benefit 
of the daughters of the last direct inheritor was 
left entirely in the power of that inheritor to 
make or withhold, but the doubling of his 
widow's jointure was imperative. This was 
supposed to have been through the inadvertence 
of the attorney who drew the will, the intention 
of the testator clearly being to provide a suit- 
able maintenance for the widow and daughters 
of the master of West Dramley, when their 
home should have passed into the hands ot 
perhaps strangers. But for three hundred years 
the estate had descended from father to son, 
and this clause was known to few. Mrs. Benja- 
min Dunstable knew it, and in the silence of 
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her closet she determined to work events, or 
help the working of events, round to the con- 
tingency so provided for. Sincere was her self- 
gratulation that the doubling of her jointure 
was imperative, and that her husband would 
settle the £30,000 on her daughters she never for 
a moment doubted, for were they not his too ? 
Clearly, therefore, it was her interest to bear no 
heir to the houset of Dunstable. In the solitude 
of her chamber she laid her plan, which, though 
wholly and utterly selfish, yet involved the 
gratification of whatever natural resentment 
might exist in that portion of her heart 
not wholly unfeminine. Resentment for what ? 
Outraged love? No. Betrayed trust? No. 
Offended delicacy? Ah, no! Resentment 
for what, then ? The slight to her beauty, her 
youth, her great gift to her husband — herself I 
If she could have thrown vitriol on her rival's 
face she would have done so ; if evidence of 
hers could have brought her to an ignominious 
death, it would have been given, with the 
purring and blinking over the struggling vic- 
tim. But these were all to her simple impossi- 
bilities, because social outrages ; and the phan- 
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torn of the thoughts passed from her icy heart 
like the shadow which leaves no impression. 
She shed no tear, heaved no sigh, turned no 
yearning eye to human being for comfort or 
consolation. Her husband was false. Well, it 
was very disagreeable, but such things were 
common. She owed it to herself to take some 
notice of his conduct; besides, it suited her 
plans, but she would do so without any eclair- 
cissement ; and she had no doubt Mr. Dunstable 
would only be too glad to be allowed to follow 
his bent undisturbed by any fear of reprisals at 
home. Therefore, in the solitude of her closet 
she wrote a letter, which she kept about her 
person, waiting for a fitting opportunity to 
deliver it. The letter was as follows : — 

" I have hesitated whether to speak or write 
to you on the subject of this note, and at last, 
thinking it best to avoid any open rupture 
which a personal discussion might lead to, I 
have determined to write. 

" Women, I have always thought, are very 
foolish to reproach men with either perfidy or 
falsehood, or to appeal to better feelings in 
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hopes of amendment. Women who do so are 
singularly deficient in the faculty of reasoning 
and in common sense. They are blinded, I 
suppose, by their ill-regulated affections. To 
me it seems a very patent fact, that a man 
capable of perfidy or falsehood has no better 
feelings to appeal to, and upon this conviction I 
now act. I trust my affections have never been 
ill-regulated, therefore I am not blinded. 

" I have been informed of your liaison with 
that extremely improper female, whose name 
shall not soil my paper ; and I now wish you 
distinctly to understand that I abrogate to her, 
and her successors, all claim to you as a hus- 
band, excepting in so far as social obligations 
may require. 

" My wrongs I shall bear in total silence ; and 
from me your brother shall hear no complaint. 
For the rest, I shall continue to preside as the 
mistress of your house, and find my sole do- 
mestic solace in training in the paths of decorum 
and virtue your three daughters. It rests with 
you, then, to avoid an expose; but I am sure 
that your common-sense will convince you that 
it is your interest as much as mine that I should 
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continue to appear in the eyes of the world 
what I never can again be in reality, 
" Your affectionate wife, 

« Emma Dunstable." 

She handed him this letter just as she was 
starting with her children to spend a week at 
West Dramley. She often spent short periods 
there, and almost always unaccompanied by her 
husband. In course of post, she got a short 
note, thanking her for her very sensible letter, 
and heartily agreeing to the terms proposed. 

"Hearts and love after twenty," said the 
writer, " are all bosh ; and I bless my stars that 
I have for my wife no sentimental victim, but a 
woman of the world." 

Had anything been wanting to fix her deter- 
mination, that short, cool note provided it. I 
do not say that any prayer, any adjuration 
from her husband would have shaken her pur- 
pose, but they would have been salve to her 
wounded pride; and I question much which 
was keener, the first sense of wrong, or her 
present sense of how completely valueless she 
was in her husband's eyes. For one minute, 
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one minute only, she passed before her the 
sweets of revenge, to take from him his brother's 
munificent allowance, to drag his name through 
the obloquy of the Divorce Court. But then 
the consequences to herself! So she only 
smiled, and said, as she put the note safely 
away in her secret drawer, " Every dog has his 
day." A decidedly vulgar proverb from the 
lips of such an elegant lady. 

There was the law of the Medes and Persians 
that changed not ; there was the stern Roman 
judge who sentenced his son to death; there 
was the Jew who abated not one inch of his 
claim to the pound of living flesh; there is, 
always cropping up in nine novels out of ten, 
the hero of indomitable will, bending all before 
him, breaking all beneath him, stalking through 
fire, impervious to water, crushing with iron 
hand mountainous impediments in the path 
to his goal, and even in death victorious. 
There is also that extremely obtrusive youth, 
" The Spartan Boy." But I will put all these 
adamantine wills into one scale, and turn the 
balance with the simple, unspoken determina- 
tion of a gentle woman, utterly selfish. Her 
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heart is of shifting sand, in which not even a 
hollow shell can find rest. Her shoulders are 
those of Atlas ; her body has no entrails. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



REGINALD DUNSTABLE. 



TJEGINALD DUNSTABLE, of West Dramley, 
-" was, as has been said before, a cripple. 
He was more — he was deformed. He had 
curvature of the spine, and his sufferings were, 
at times, extreme. The most he could hope for 
from surgical or medical aid was alleviation; 
to take up his bed and walk could never be for 
him. But the face I It was simply beautiful, 
lying, as he usually did, on the long easy couch, 
books and papers by his side, a scarlet eider- 
down quilt thrown carelessly over his person, 
his long, silky, golden hair streaming on the 
pillow, — the eye was at once attracted by the 
face. The features were delicate and woman- 
ish, with neither beard nor moustache to relieve 
their softness ; his dark blue and deep-set eyes 
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were very sweet and mournful, and had the far- 
away gaze of a constant inner pain ; but in the 
broad, clefted chin, and in the mouth, man- 
hood asserted itself. Very stern could be 
the expression of that mouth, the lips never 
looked as if they could part unwittingly 
asunder — they always appeared set. In the 
'^yes were pity and reprieve — in the mouth 
instant execution. But its smile, though rare, 
had a charm unknown to lips that always smile : 
it lighted up the living cameo with an almost 
unearthly glory. Although, from his very 
babyhood, his infirmities had isolated his life, 
jet his heart overflowed with family affection, 
and he was keenly alive to all the circumstances 
of the outer world — that world from which he 
shrank like a sensitive plant. 

At twelve years of age he lost his father, and, 
with his gentle, loving mother as sole guardian, 
he entered on the long minority which preceded 
his possession of the vast estate of West Dram- 
ley. Under her superintendence he received 
his education, at first from his sisters' (of whom 
he had two) governess ; when about eighteen, 
from a clergyman — a cousin who came and 
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resided at West Dramley, partly as friend, 
partly as tutor, until the gift of a living in a 
neighbouring county removed him. The com- 
panionship had been very pleasant to both 
pupil and teacher, between whose ages only a 
few years intervened; and when they parted 
it was doubtful which knew most. But the 
knowledge which, to Miles Newman, the Oxford 
" double first," might be power, could never be 
'power to Reginald Dunstable. Vainly did 
Miles urge his beloved pupil to devote the 
talents God had endowed him with to the good 
of man. He even tried to stimulate his ambi- 
tion — a feeling in tome degree inseparable from 
true genius. 

" For me," was his reply, " there is no future 
here. I would wish that my very grave might 
be unmarked by even a headstone — that my 
ashes (and I suppose that this poor, misshapen 
fabric will dissolve into ashes, like other 
people's) should mingle, uncared for, unnoticed, 
with the dust from which they sprung. The 
blighted seed will mix again with its mother 
earth, and God will give it a new body. Miles, 
will you know me again V 9 
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Miles' very heart was stirred within him ; 
deep pity and deeper love blended as he gazed 
on the beautiful face, so earnest in its self-abne- 
gation — almost self-abhorrence. He recalled 
the words of a simple poem he had lately read : 

" I shall know his voice in the Lamb's new song, 
His step in the Courts of Gold ; 
And the same bright smile on his glorified face 
Shall speak of my child of old." 

But he suppressed with a strong effort any 
expression of sympathy, and returned to the 
charge, winding up his entreaties and argu- 
ments with — 

" And I repeat to you, Regie, that the world 
will yet ring with the name of Reginald Dun- 
stable, the Recluse." — 

But a voice, usually soft and low, though 
never feminine, shouted out, in manhood's fullest 
tones, 

"Say, rather, of Reginald Dunstable, the 
Cripple." 

Deeply moved, Miles turned away. The dis- 
appointment was keen almost to tears, but he 
merely said, 

" So be it, Regie. I urge you no more ; hide 
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away your golden talent, your pen, but remem- 
ber that ' to whom much is given, of him much 
will be required/ " 

But Reginald Dunstable filled his place as 
head of his family with capability and gener- 
osity. He had been a generous brother to his 
sisters — more, the guardian and loving adviser 
of one not too happily wed; and to his two 
brothers he had fulfilled all his father's inten- 
tions, giving them handsome allowances, and 
forwarding their wishes in the professions they 
chose. Charley died sword in hand on the 
plains of Meeanee. His short life had been 
without a stain, and to his crippled brother no 
inanimate, and few animate objects, were dearer 
than the blood-marked sword which hung over 
his portrait in the library, close to the sufferer's 
couch. But Reginald had one weak point, and 
that was his brother Benjamin. Of him he 
would listen to, believe no ill, and at last even 
Miles Newman ceased to speak of him ; he saw 

that 

" His heart had blinded both his eyes," 

and he trembled to think of the day when they 
would be cruelly opened. 

VOL. I. F, 
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Extravagant Regie knew his brother to be ; 
void of love for his wife and children, he would 
not believe he was, and firmly and blindly he 
held to belief in Benjie's love for himself. He 
knew (and there was no possibility in blindness 
there) that he was unstable. He knew that, for 
his disappointment had been great when at the 
end of Benjie's second year at Oxford he refused 
to return even to take a common degree, giving 
as a reason that " it was such slow work." But 
Benjie soon won Regie's forgiveness, and for 
three years kept terms as an embryo barrister, 
but a fledged one he never became, for the same 
reason, " it was such slow work." And Regie 
forgave that too, for Benjie married, and his 
choice pleased his brother, for she was beautiful, 
of a good family, and said to be of an angelic 
temper. So he gave Benjie two thousand a 
year, and trusted him again. But besides these 
two thousand a year Reginald had paid from 
time to time heavy sums for his brother — " debts 
of honour," Benjie called them — bills to Jews 
they were in reality ; but on the last occasion 
Reginald bad exacted a promise from him that 
he would never again incur a similar obligation, 
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and had given him very distinctly to understand 
that he would regard another " debt of honour" 
as a breach of honour to himself; and rash and 
unprincipled as Benjamin Dunstable was, well 
he knew the exact length to which he could go 
with his generous brother. If he had one 
pure affection left, it was for that brother. He 
would have given him his last penny had he 
needed it. He would (as he had more than once 
done) have nursed him through the long trying 
hours of tedious sickness with the gentleness and 
devotion of a mother. He would have laid down 
his life in a moment of reckless daring to save 
him from danger ; but he would not, he could not 
have given up one single wallow in the mire to 
save him from the worst pain his tender heart 
could feel, the pain of trust betrayed. Perhaps 
Benjamin Dunstable's first halt in his downward 
course was when about to sign the first post-obit ; 
and could he then have procured the money he 
required by any means short of burglary, he 
would have used those means. 

" Regie would think I wished him dead," he 
said. But that halt did not induce him to turn 
back. It proved, instead, an impetus to swifter 
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destruction ; with the constantly recurring fear 
of his brother becoming aware of the post-obits 
he grew more reckless, trying to make a Lethe 
of sin in which to drown remorse and brotherly 
love ; and that Lethe did for a time engulf both 
— but only for a time. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MRS. BENJAMIN DUNSTABLE TELLS REGIE OF HER 

WRONGS. 

TT was long past twelve o'clock when Mrs. 
■*■ Dunstable reached West Dramley. The 
hall was dimly lighted, but a bright wood fire 
burned on the capacious hearth. Over this she 
warmed her chilled fingers, and drank some hot 
mulled port. 

" Tell Mr. Dunstable that I am here, Simp- 
son," she said to the butler ; "it is a late hour, I 
know, but he never goes to bed till one or two, 
and I am sure he would like to see me, so say 
to him that no one is ill, but that 1 have come 
to him on pressing business." 

By the time she had reached the well-known 
couch, her face wore a look of intense, sup- 
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pressed mental agony, an agony too great for 
tears. 

"Emma, what is the matter?" were Regie's 
first words. " Benjie must be ill — dead." 

"No, Regie, no, would to he were. 

Better to be a widow than to be what I am," 
and she flung herself on her knees beside him, 
placing his trembling hands on her bowed 
head. Not a pang, not even a transient shrink- 
ing did she feel for the acute pain she was about 
to give. Admirable actress. She felt her role* 

"To — be — what — you — are. Horror! what 
have you done?" and with sudden force he turned 
her bent face up to the light. There was only 
one light in the room, and that was a reading- 
lamp. It stood on the small table by his side, 
and being a powerful one, illumined, in bright 
relief, the golden hair, the crimson quilt, and 
the two faces, both so earnest — one so false. 
And well hers stood the scrutiny. Grief was 
there ; the terror of a startled deer seeking a 
covert. Shame was there, but before she could 
reply to his dismayed questioning, he knew that 
if there was shame — the shame was not hers. 

She turned to the light, she threw back her 
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opera-hood and let her long fair hair, half 
loosed from its braids, the water-lilies crushed 
and tangled in its tresses, fall dishevelled over 
her bare shoulders, then seizing his hands again, 
she sobbed out convulsively, 

" Regie, Regie, he has left me — me his wife, 
his children's mother for a ... . Oh, Regie, 
how can I name it ? — for & vile adulteress." (Mrs. 
Benjamin Dunstable could, when occasion re- 
quired, call a spade a spade). "The bailiffs 
will be in the house to-morrow. He has gone 
to Boulogne with It — with her to-night. What 
am I f A dishonoured wife, a degraded mother, 
a deserted, penniless . . . Stop, no, it is all over, 
he has gone, never more to return ; he is dead to 
me and his children, and, Regie — Regie, he is 
dead to you too ; dead to all honour, all human- 
ity, all future — his future — our future — for, oh, 
Regie, were you in your grave to-morrow, the 
Jews would have West Dramley — they have it 
now, in post-obits." 

" Benjie, my brother !" was all he said. He 
laid his head back on the pillow, and covered 
his face with his hands. There was a wreck 
upon the rocks, and out of his heart flowed a 
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tide of yearning love, with golden waves to 
float the once gallant ship and bear it safe to 
harbour. But other wrecks were there, and the 
tide ebbed to flow no more for many moons. 
Many wrecks. Trust in honour, in brotherly 
love, the gentle wife, the tender daughters' 
birthright — an unsullied name. 

It was four o'clock in the morning before the 
master of West Dramley sought his bed — a 
sleepless bed to him. 

Fatigued by the emotions she had simulated 
more than by those she had felt, Mrs. Benja- 
min also sought her couch, and leaving instruc- 
tions with Martin not to call her until nine next 
morning, slept soundly, undisturbed by dreams, 
marital or maternal. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 

TTPON Miles Newman, the somewhat dreamy 
^ scholar, devolved the task of collecting 
the materials for a full statement of Benjamin 
Dunstable's liabilities. It was a black sheet to 
lay before one who had imagined that his seclu- 
sion was a safeguard from the deceit and in- 
gratitude of the world. Miles wondered within 
himself, when he laid the black list before 
Reginald, if love could survive the bitter gall of 
knowledge ; he wondered if one so pure could 
still regard with affection one so base. Apart 
from his grief at the pain which must follow, he 
was curious to note the effect on Reginald's 
peculiar character. The tender heart was to be 
wrung with agony; he was to be cast down 
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from the highest pinnacle of his pride — the 
pride in an unsullied name,— and he was to be 
made to feel that the obstinate sensitiveness 
with which he had narrowed his circle to his 
own immediate relations, and one or two old 
friends, had in all probability hastened the 
catastrophe which had overtaken him. How 
bitterly would he now regret that he had not, 
even in part, followed his cousin's earnest 
advice to take some active part in the world in 
which Benjamin moved — to keep up some state 
consonant with the degree of the master of 
West Dramley, — that people might know that 
a something beyond a mere name stood in the 
light of Benjamin's heirship. Miles knew that, 
in all strong natures, love survived the wreck 
of all other feelings ; and he almost feared that 
it would whisper to Reginald to forgive " until 
seventy times seven." He feared that love and 
pride would join, and that Reginald would give 
up all, or nearly all, he possessed, to take the 
stigma of dishonoured debt from off the name 
of Dunstable — to recall the prodigal from the 
husks in the pigs' trough. And he was right. 
Reginald declared his intention of devoting the 
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remainder of his life to the liquidation of his 
brother's debts. Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable was 
horrified ; this was a contingency for which she 
was totally unprepared— the possibility of which 
had never entered her imagination. 

" And T and mine, Regie ?" was her exclama- 
tion, when he announced to her his intention. 

" You and yours, Emma, shall be my special 
charge," replied Reginald; "we are sufferers 
together — our cause is the same. We will go 
to some quiet retreat in Italy or Germany, and 
there, * the world forgetting, and by the world 
forgot,' work out our purpose ; and who knows 
but then the wanderer may return? Miles tells 
me he has gone to Australia. I shall find means 
to let him know that he has still a home and 
welcome in the old world." 

It was a great downfall to Mrs. Benjamin 
Dunstable. She had thought to rule in West 
Dramley, the recipient of most, if not all, the 
forfeited allowance of her truant husband ; and, 
for the sake of her daughters, still to mix freely 
in the gay world beyond. She had even seen 
in morning visions, while sipping her chocolate 
in her luxurious bed, festive scenes in the now 
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silent halls—; fetes champetres in the grand old 
park, and gay and titled guests doing honour 
to her, the graceful and still beautiful hostess ! 
She had often re-furnished the great drawing- 
room, dusky with the faded amber of fifty years 
past. As for the exquisite refinement of her 
boudoir, it wanted not even the roc's egg to 
complete it. Now all was lost ! She had mis- 
taken her lead — her partner would not follow 
suit. But she would make another and last 
struggle before throwing up her hand. 

"You may forgive, Keginald," she said, 
standing up and catching hold of the corner of 
the table, " but a wife and mother outraged as 
I have been, never can. But for you and the 
girls, I would seek release in the Divorce Court. 
Do not try me more ; self-sacrifice, even in a 
woman, has its limits." 

" But, Emma, you loved him !" and Reginald 
looked dismayed at this outburst from one he 
had deemed so gentle, so passive, so heart- 
struck. 

" Yes, I loved him ; and in the strength of 
my great love I have forgiven him until seventy 
times seven. His infidelities were no secret to 
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me ; but I bore my wrongs in silence, hoping 
even to the end. Why did I send my daugh- 
ters from me to be educated at a school? 
Why, because I feared they would learn from 
servants how little respect they owed their 
father. You have never mixed with the world 
— you cannot know what faint clouds can 
shadow a woman's life ; but I know, and here, 
with nothing to fall back upon but the portion 
I brought at my ill-starred marriage, I refuse 
ever again to receive Benjamin Dunstable a» 
my husband, or to let his presence in their home 
blacken the future of my daughters." 

" When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug of war." Greek had met Greek, but there 
was no war. There was no yielding on either 
side — each held his own course ; Reginald with 
sorrow and pity, Mrs. Dunstable with masked 
bitterness, but fixed determination to win in 
the end. For the present she was to remain at 
West Dramley, where her daughters joined 
her. 

It was not deemed advisable that Reginald 
should openly avow his intention of paying his 
brother's debts. Even his nice sense of honour 
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was satisfied with doing what he could. Pa- 
tiently he plodded over every item in the long 
list of black debt Miles Newman laid before him, 
and it was astonishing the business capacity he 
showed in the proposals he made for com- 
pounding some, and withstanding others. But 
all this required time. Creditors pressed, and 
Benjamin Dunstable was declared an outlaw. 
At last everything was arranged; tradesmen 
were paid in full, settlements on discarded mis- 
tresses were bought up for a moderate compen- 
sation; I O's were arranged, the holders 
being glad to get a liberal per-centage, and 
then the post-obits were tackled. Should Regin- 
ald survive his brother, these were waste paper. 
Should Benjamin Dunstable survive Reginald, 
they were worth their uttermost farthing. 

It was a life against a life ; the doctors said 
that the present Master of West Dramley might 
live for years. He had fenced with death from 
his cradle, and often the cunning skill of phar- 
macyandsurgery had turnedasidethe Destroyer's 
poisoned shaft. His was an exotic existence, 
round which even the zephyrs were warned 
to blow softly. Up to his sickly prime, no 
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physician, however skilful, would have said at 
night that Reginald Dunstable would, with the 
morning sun, open his eyes on earth ; but with 
that crisis immediate danger passed. But 
length of years, not even those who loved him 
best could desire for him. For him the poison 
of disease and pain had blighted life's quicken- 
ing Spring and ripening Summer, but their fruit, 
unquestioning patience, hung soft and mellow in 
the still Autumn of this, his third decade. He 
suffered less now, and there were longer inter- 
vals between his attacks. And the doctor, who 
had been his constant attendant from his birth, 
said with reserve, but still with hopeful confi- 
dence, that the Master of West Dramley might 
live for ten years. He had said, too, that it was 
hia mind which had kept hie body in being, a 
mind so strong to bear, so imbued with vitality, 
that it scarce appeared to touch his body, but 
to concentrate in the eyes, which, when the 
frail tenement was racked by mortal anguish, 
never paled at the shadow of death. And 
while the mind had some great object, inner or 
outer, on which to work, something to draw it 
away from vain repining or personal regrets, 
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its frail prison-house would feel less the assaults 
of its dread enemy. When, after his youngest 
sister's marriage, Benjamin too had ehosen a 
wife and made a home for himself, when all the 
excitement of these events and changes had 
subsided into still life at West' Dramley, and 
Reginald felt for the time that he was no longer 
wanted, that no human being in the wide world 
owed him allegiance, or was dependent on him 
for even one want in life, he threw himself like 
Elijah under the bitter juniper tree — for him the 
salt of life had lost its savour, and he said, " It 
is enough, and requested for himself that he 
might die." % Then it was that his enemy, dread 
pain, seized upon him in his weakness, and he 
scarce had will to wrestle with it ; and then it 
was that Benjamin, leaving his young wife, 
soon to be a mother, came to the sick-bed, and, 
through weary nights and shadowy days, 
watched and nursed his brother with the tender 
devotion of a mother. And then there stole 
into the sufferer's heart the thought that it was 
sweet to be loved, and that God surely had 
some work for him to do, or He would not have 
given him such firm place in a human heart. 
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And then when he got better, books again 
began to interest him — yet life felt very 
tame with no one to lean on him, his sister 
Gracy flew to Regie with the indignant tale of 
Harry's misconduct and her wrongs* From that 
day Regie grew slowly stronger ; his mind woke 
tip to life. He seized on the duties laid before 
him, and did his part bravely in the battle of life. 
And he wae happy, happy in his activity, 
happy in his seclusion, happy because he knew 
that he was wanted. It was not the troubled 
sea the barque dreaded, it was the calm. 

But there was another ship upon a troubled 
sea, and who could say that it would not go 
down? This was no question for doctors to 
cavil over ; health, treatment, had nothing, or 
next to nothing, to da with it. It was a life 
against a life; the chances were equal. But 
not so thought the Israelitish tribe who held 
the post-obits; their ledgers could show how 
often the winning side had been the losing side 
to them. They heard all that the doctors had got 
to say on the life of the present proprietor of 
West Dramley ; they listened to the proposals 
of compensation from that proprietor in person, 
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and they came to the conclusion, after much 
protestation and much false swearing, that half, 
or even a quarter of a loaf, was better than no 
bread ; so they yielded up the bits of paper 
that might be only fit for the flames, or worth 
"the uttermost farthing." But to the master 
of West Dramley they were now, and ever, 
worth more, far more, than the uttermost 
farthing of money value; they represented the 
honour of the Dunstables. 

It had gone to Miles Newman's heart to see 
the princely revenue of West Dramley burdened 
for years for the sins of a worthless profligate — 
to see the charities, over which a golden stream 
had spread, robbed of their life-giving waters ; 
and he groaned as he inwardly counted the 
items of personal privation to which he knew 
his beloved pupil would subject himself in this 
his mistaken zeal for family honour. Great as 
was his affection for Reginald, Miles, in the 
bitterness of his heart, doubted if brotherly love 
alone would have moved him to make such vast 
sacrifices; and he said to himself that the 
finely-toned mind, in whose harmony his own 
delighted, had one jarring string, which, when 
struck, made discord of all the rest — Pride. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



DEFEAT, 



PENDING- the settlement of her husband's 
■*■ affairs, Mrs. Dunstable continued to reside 
at West Dramley. She had, as has been, said, 
five hundred a year of her own, and she waited 
with the keenest anxiety, which, as far as her 
slow blood would allow, amounted to a frenzy of 
expectation, to see what would be saved from 
the wreck of her former hopes for her. Her 
daughters had joined her, and the absolute 
necessity of interesting herself, partially even, 
in their wants and occupations, diverted her 
attention from the dulness of her present life. 
There might have been a death in the house, so 
sealed were the doors to all visitors ; and Simp- 
son had orders to admit no one, on any pretext, 
whose name was not down on the paper his 
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master gave as his guide, People soon ceased 
to come ; the wheels of curiosity ceased to 
track the gravel before the frowning mansion, 
and it was whispered that poor Mrs. Dunstable 
was dying of a broken heart, and the master of 
West Dramley slowly becoming an idiot. It 
was then predicted, also in whispers, that the 
prodigal would retijrn in triumph, come into 
his kingdom, marry a new wife, beget a son, 
and have for his vassals — the world, of course. 
But though, while her future position was un- 
defined, Mrs. Dunstable refrained from showing 
her face in public, her pen was not idle ; and 
her intimates became very soon aware that her 
wounds were not mortal, and that, in due 
course of time, she would re-appear, no longer 
a solitary star, but a comet, with a brilliant 
train of daughters. At present, she said, she 
was dursing her brother-in-law, upon whom the 
blow of his brother's ruin had fallen doubly 
hard, as he had been totally unprepared by any 
previous knowledge of the career his brother 
had run for years. She did not say in actual 
words that the blow had fallen with no weight 
on herself, from her long knowledge of her 
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husband's conduct, but she allowed it to be in- 
ferred. Mrs. Dunstable was never communica- 
tive in her most confidential moments to anyone, 
still less so on paper ; but she had the art of 
conveying intelligence, or making a meaning 
apparent, without compromising herself by a 
plain statement. She would discuss the details 
of a nine days' wonder without ever mention- 
ing a name, skimming in the ether of abstract, 
and thence throwing on common matter-of-fact 
shadows black as night. If anyone, on such 
occasions, was simple enough to interpolate 
— " But, as you say, dear Mrs. Dunstable, Mrs. 
Vere's temper was most to blame," the amazed 
answer would be : 

"I say, dearest Mrs. Stoner, you mistake, 
surely. I really know nothing of the merits of 
the case ; I merely gave my opinion that our 
^fortunate friend seemed to have a very 
kind husband, and ventured to suggest that 
the world generally takes the side of good- 
temper. And you know yourself" — here would 
shine the fairest of smiles — " how much a good 
temper does in regulating the marital atmo- 
sphere." 
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And so now all her particular friends knew 
that for years she had borne her wrongs in 
silence, that neglect, nay, even ill-usage, it was 
whispered, had long since quenched her love for 
her unworthy husband, and that the present 
crisis, disagreeable as it was in a social point of 
view, was to her a relief rather than otherwise. 
All this her friends became aware of, and talked 
of freely ; but when one asked the other how the 
information was obtained, all the satisfaction 
that could be got was that it came through 
Mrs. Dunstable ; though the actual correspond- 
ent to whom Mrs. Dunstable had indited her 
diplomatic dispatch, was obliged to own that 
she had merely inferred the facts from its 
tenor, as her dear friend, with her innate 
refinement, forbore to mention degrading 
details, and had spoken of the man who had 
trampled on nature's most sacred ties as her 
poor, unfortunate, and misguided husband. 
Society had not rung the metal, they did not 
know it was counterfeit. Society did not, but 
there was one who more than suspected it, one 
upon whose clear retina no false die could 
impress the image of the true. Long ago had 
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Miles Newman classed Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable 
among the frivolous, the selfish, the vain, and, if 
occasion required, the false. But he neither feared 
her for himself, nor for his beloved Reginald. 
Such a woman, he thought, might, with intellect 
commensurate with her selfishness and her 
beauty, have played a dangerous part ; but he 
saw that she neither influenced Reginald's judg- 
ment, nor occupied a place in his affections 
beyond mere liking. And if there was one sin 
of the many her husband had sinned, which the 
pure, high-souled Miles Newman unconsciously 
palliated, it was his sin to her. 

But Miles blundered in depreciating Mrs. 
Benjamin's intellect ; measured by the standard 
of learning, it was low indeed, but by that 
of prescience and subtlety, it ranged higher than 
his. As a proof of this, Mrs. Benjamin avoided 
the mistake of measuring Miles against herself. 
She saw that his was a natuie without guile, 
but she did not suppose that he therefore could 
not detect guile in that of others. Very soon 
she knew that he had "found her out," and 
she feared him. She knew that he despised, 
perhaps disliked her, and she determined to be 
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doubly on her guard in every relation with 
him — to speak little to him, to act little before 
him. She felt that he knew her to be heartless 
and selfish, and she wished him also to suppose 
her to be mindless and harmless. And by 
passive acting she succeeded in part. She had 
a very difficult part to play, and she played it 
to perfection. She gave him all the information 
she chose respecting her husband's affairs, and 
when so doing, affected no emotion beyond 
quiescent disgust ; only once did she speak of 
her own feelings in relation to her treatment 
and desertion, and then in these words : — 

" I suppose, Miles, you think I ought to be 
heart-broken, and I know you consider me very 
unfeeling, but my heart survived the breaking 
point soon after Pauline's birth. You smile as 
if I had no heart to break, but with all your 
knowledge you are wrong. It was a very pure 
and true heart I gave your cousin. He has chilled 
it, trampled on it. I thought at first I should 
have died. I wished to die, but I did not, and 
gradually indifference, the fruit of his sowing, 
succeeded to love, and in time I found consola- 
tion in my children and my Mends. For many 
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years my husband has had no place in my heart, 
he could not then be expected to break it. All 
this hardening influence has probably rendered 
me less sensitive, less demonstrative, though I 
never was a gushing female. But, Miles New- 
man, do not judge me too harshly. Had my 
fate been different, so had I myself. A noble 
nature would have trained my lesser one; a 
true heart would have found mine true, for better 
or worse ; but I am getting sentimental in my 
old age," she laughed. " I don't want you to 
think me a disconsolate Peri at the Gates of 
Paradise ; all I want, or care for now, is a suit- 
able provision for myself and daughters. We 
must bear the name of Dunstable — I must take 
my daughters into society in time of course, 
they must marry ; but all this cannot be done 
upon my income, five hundred a year. I did 
not waste my children's bread ; I did not spend 
my all in riotous living ; I was married to a cer- 
tain position — I have done nothing to forfeit it ; 
surely, then, I deserve your consideration, my 
children deserve some consideration, as well as 
the cause of all our ruin and disgrace I" 

Miles thought for a moment before replying 
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to this speech, the prominent points of which 
floated before him in a mist of truth and fiction. 
But one truth he felt : no nature, however noble, 
could have made hers less ignoble. He saw, 
however, that she dealt, for her, pretty plainly 
with him. Had she been pleading her cause 
with anyone else but Miles Newman, she would 
have asked for an increase to her income — not 
in her own name, but in the name of her 
daughters only. She knew that he would not 
give her credit for disinterestedness ; so, like a 
wise woman, she did not assume that virtue. 
He felt, too, that she spoke truly in saying five 
hundred a year was not enough for herself and 
three daughters. And he acknowledged the jus- 
tice of her plea that theprodigal's innocent family 
deserved some consideration. He thought it would 
be hard if she, now in the prime of life, were left 
with three daughters to subsist on the dowry she 
brought as a young, delicately-nurtured bride, for 
no fault, no open fault of her own, while vast 
sums were being lavished on re-gilding a name 
whioh had cost her so dear, and to which not all 
the lacquer in the world could impart the lost 
hue of virgin gold. He remembered, too, when 
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Regie wrote to tell him of Benjie's engagement, 
that he did not even mention the bride's fortune, 
except in a hastily-added postscript, to the effect 
that she would not come empty-handed, as she 
had a nice little sum of her own for pin-money. 
With the instinctive knowledge that there was 
but one point in her speech which really came 
from her heart, he replied to it in a direct 
manner* 

" Yes, I think, brought up as you have been, 
and with three grown-up daughters, that five 
hundred a-year is insufficient, and I am sure that 
Regie will think the same — at least, under all 
the circumstances of the case. He will not 
expect you, any more than I do, to submit to 
privation from a sense of wifely duty, or a feel- 
ing of lingering love. These you candidly say 
you have not, and there the matter ends. I 
shall " 

"I am not unreasonable," she interrupted; 
" all I ask is the half of what Regie allowed his 
brother. It is not a large income, but I think 
I could manage on £1,500 a-year." 

Miles made no answer. 

" And if," she continued, emboldened by her 
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apparent success, " he would let us make this 
our head-quarters, I am sure it would be greatly 
to the advantage of the girls. It would make up, 
in a small degree, for the loss of position in the 
absence of a father's home ; and the quiet occupa- 
tions of a country life would be a beneficial foil to 
gaieties in which, of course, they would mix at 
the proper season. They would keep up their 
studies here, too, better than in the small house 
I should else be forced to take, either in London 
or in some watering town. Pauline is delicate, 
and West Dramley always agreed with her 
better than any other place. I used to tell 
Eegie I owed it many a fee. I need not use the 
whole house — of course I could not keep it up ; 
but I would shut up all the rooms we did not 
require, and only open them to keep them aired 
now and then. It would be the most economi- 
cal plan for Regie too, for, as he intends going 
to Italy, he would have to leave people in 
charge of the house ; and there would be no one 
to look after his interests about the place except 
hirelings. He must keep up the gardens, you 
know, and I should be sure to see that he was 
not robbed ; and it would be such an interest to 
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us all to see the place was properly kept up." 

Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable was showing her 
hand. She was suddenly made sensible of that 
fact by detecting the faintest twitch at the 
corner of her auditor's mouth. She stopped 
short in some confusion, ending with, 

" But I leave it all. to you and Regie. I love 
the old place ; it has often been a refuge from 
worry — and worse than worry. But I am 
sensible I have no power, beyond expressing a 
wish." 

" Mrs. Dunstable," said Miles, not without a 
little inward satisfaction, " West Dramley is to- 
be let — Lord Monkwater is already in treaty for 
it. He wishes to take it on a lease of twenty 
years. Regie will not let it for more than ten.. 
Are you aware what income Regie is retaining 
for his own usef Just one thousand a-year ; and 
but for me, it would only have been half that 
sum." 

If ever Mrs. Benjamin was near shedding, 
before a witness, tears of vexation and spite, it 
was then ; but she managed to restrain them ; 
she could not however restrain some expression 
of her keen disappointment. 
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" Well," she said with a shaky voice, iC there's 
one house the Dunstables can't close against 
me — the workhouse !" 

Miles made no answer, but he took from the 
table, covered with the ugly insignia of the 
bankrupt's liabilities, a labelled package of 
portentous size, and opening it said, very 
quietly : " Will you look over the items in these 
bills, and tell me if they are correct ?" They 
were from jewellers, furriers, lace-merchants, 
silk-mercers, dressmakers, and milliners. Before 
she took off the elastic binder, she knew what 
it confined, and determined on her course. 

She looked over them one by one, saying 
nothing until she came to the last; she then 
pushed them all in a heap back to the giver, 
and said : " You might have spared me the de- 
gradation of reading the list of wardrobes pur- 
chased not for me." 

Miles started ; he knew she was lying. 

" I have already," he said, " paid all bills of 
that description ; these, the tradespeople as- 
sured me, were incurred by you, or, at least, for 
you" 

" A few of the articles," she said, " were got 
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for me — a bracelet or two, some lockets, a set 
of sables, and a set of Brussels lace flounces 
— the rest of the things may have been got in 
my name, but not for me." While saying this, 
she resolved in her own mind, when all matters 
were settled, to exchange such of the jewelry as 
might on some future occasion be recognised as 
part of what she now disowned. 

" It does not matter," he replied, as he quietly 
replaced the bills in their binder. " They have 
to be paid, and that will [take considerably 
more than £3,000." 

"£3,000!" she said; "and I and my chil- 
dren have to ask for bread 1" And with that 
she left the room, feeling very decidedly worsted, 
and with the seeds of bitter hate sown in the 
congenial soil of her heart. 

It ended in Reginald increasing his sister-in- 
law's income to one thousand a year, and 
placing to her credit in the bank a further sum 
of £1,200 " for furiushing," he said, " or any 
emergency." 

Lord Monkwater took West Dramley on a 
lease of ten years, and Reginald went to his 
cousin's Rectory, preparatory to starting home- 
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hunting in sunny Italy with, as rather incon- 
gruous companions, his loving, thoughtless 
little sister Gracy, and her careless but good- 
natured husband, Harry Warkworth. On this 
last-named personage the closing of the West 
Dramley bank had rather a salutary effect than 
otherwise. He saw a reserve on which he had 
much depended cut off, and he vowed, and 
kept his vow pretty rigidly, to retrench his 
extravagant expenditure and be a better hus- 
band to his forgiving little wife, if it was only 
for the sake of that rare trump " old Kegie." 

The first two years of her downfall — as she 
considered it — Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable spent 
abroad, where she gave her daughters the benefit 
of such accomplishments as they showed an ap- 
titude for, and as she considered suitable auxi- 
liaries to their natural graces in the role she 
had marked out for them. The third year she 
opened the campaign at Kelton, the fourth we 
find her there again, to reap the harvest of its 
predecessors' sowing. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



CONFIDENTIAL, 



IT is considerably past eleven o'clock at night, 
-*■ the night of the day on which our tale com- 
mences. Dora sits beside her bedroom fire, 
she is enveloped in a pale blue cashmere 
peignoir, over which flows her long, ruddy, 
golden hair ; some people called it red, and as to 
be red-headed in those days was considered a 
misfortune, for which neither beauty of feature 
nor symmetry of form could atone, Dora, in the 
eyes of fashion, was not a belle. Such locks, 
though, gleam from Guido Rent's immortal 
head of the Cenci, and crown the pure brows of 
Raphael's tender Madonnas. The eye of fash- 
ion worships in a picture what it ridicules in 
the individual. Dora's head was perhaps a 
trifle too large, phrenologists said it was well 
VOL. I. G 
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balanced. But ideality she had none, and there 
was a very perceptible rise just on the crown, 
where it is generally believed the spirit of de- 
cision locates. Observation and causality were 
also prominent, but veneration was a blank. 
Her eyes were blue, not the blue that with the 
gloaming shades into grey, but a very decided 
blue, known among old wives as " raal chinay 
blue." The expression was usually mirthful 
and kind, they beamed with love and affec- 
tionate pride, but they could also be keen and 
suspicious, could flash with indignation, and 
lower down with scorn. They were not very 
large, and would have been improved by a little 
more length ; but they were deep set, very little 
of the white was visible, and the lashes that 
shaded them were many degrees darker than 
the unorthodox tresses. They were eyes that 
reflected truth and plain dealing, clear as 
woman's first mirror — the crystal stream ; but 
they were not eyes one would like to offend. 
The face itself was fair and open, the hue of 
health over it all ; the nose was small and well- 
shaped, but neither Grecian nor Roman. There 
is no locality for disdain in the phrenologist's 
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map ; in Dora's physiognomy it quivered in the 
nostril. The brow was large — perhaps too 
large, — but it was not intellectual; it was 
probably too well balanced. It is said that all 
talent in excess is disease of the brain ; if that 
be true, Dora's cranial health, like that of her 
body, was perfect. It was not a common face, 
yet casual observers would pass it by without 
comment; it was not a beautiful face, yet it 
was not wanting in beauty. In perfect repose, 
with no disturbing thought in the active mind, 
the expression of the mouth was simply 
angelic. Dora's height was five feet six ; her 
figure was slight, but well developed. She 
was a little brusque, perhaps, in her move- 
ments; but when not thinking of anything 
disturbing or exciting, each action was gentle 
grace personified. On the whole, it will be 
seen that only those admitted to the privilege 
of Dora's most intimate friendship could detect 
the delicate shading of her character. To the 
many she was "that brusque, strange Miss 
Lorrimer " ; to the few " that sweet, true, 
downright Dora." 
She sat before the fire, an ivory-mounted 

G2 
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brush idle in her hand; her small feet, with 
high-arched insteps, encased in velvet slippers, 
rested on a fender-stool. At present, her whole 
attention appeared to be concentrated on the 
rose-satin rosettes that cast a pinky hue on the 
delicate lace-work stockings. She gazed at 
the rosette fixedly, then, slightly elevating her 
eyebrows, raised the foot and pointed it from 
her. Her expression was critical, but not in 
relation to the pretentious rosette. 

" Well enough," she said, shaking the slipper 
off, — " a lady's foot — well enough shaped — but, 
as he said, certainly not taper. Pauline's is 
taper, just like a jessamine-leaf. I think 
Vivien's must have been like hers ; they look 
as if they ' could creep and cling.' " 

She stopped short, interrupted by a slight 
laugh from Isa. The sisters' bed-chamber was 
two rooms in one ; Isa occupied the inner one. 
She had opened the door which separated them, 
unheard, and now stood holding the handle in 
one hand and her brush in the other, laughing 
merrily at her sister's abstracted pose. She, 
too, wore a flannel peignoir of bright pink, but 
considerably more trimmed than Dora's. . Dora 
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laughed too, as she replaced her foot in the 
slipper, and made room for Isa beside the fire. 

"Creep and cling, Dora?" said Isa, sinking 
down in the little low easy-chair, companion to 
the one Dora occupied. 

" I was thinking/' said Dora, " of Vivien's 
foot. What is it Tennyson says about her 
creeping and clinging round Merlin?" 

" 4 lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 

Writhed round him, slided up his knee, and sat ; 
Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, curved an arm about his neck, 
Clung like a snake ' 

and so on, &c, &c. Is that it, Dora ?" 

" Yes, dear, that is it. I don't think my feet 
could * twine ' — do you ? " and Dora's nostril 
curled in disdain. 

Isa looked mystified. 

" I cannot follow your train of thought," she 
said. "What put Vivien into your head to- 
night ?" 

"Pauline Dunstable," said Dora, abruptly, 
breaking the ice without more ado. "Last 
"Winter, you know, at the fancy ball, I and she 
went as Polish ladies. We were standing 
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together, waiting until the quadrille should be 
formed, when Mr. Bateman came up, and 
congratulated us on our happy choice of 
dresses. I forget his exact words, but they 
were to the effect that, lovely (and all that 
bosh) as we were altogether, yet our feet were, 
to him, ravishing. My foot, he said, was like a 
tiny bird impatient for flight ; Pauline's, like a 
delicate leaf quivering in the sunlight. ' Thank 
you, Mr. Turk,' I said (he was dressed as a 
Turk, you know), * but I don't feel a bit of a 
fly-away ' ; and * I assure you, Mr. Sultan,' said 
Pauline, curtseying low, c I am not a bit like a 
leaf; it is not every wind that can move me.' 
And those large, sleepy eyes of hers gave the 
point she meant. I looked at him steadily as 
she said this, and I thought he was a little 
confused ; but he made us both a low salaam, 
and backed away, saying, * Unfortunate that I 
am, I have put my foot in it.' " 

" Faugh !" said Isa, closing her eyes, — " a 
pun." 

"Then Pauline called after him — 'Discretion's 
the best part of valour, commander of the 
faithful.' He heard her, for I saw him, as he 
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turned to speak to old Cocker, steal his hand to 
his heart. I looked at her quickly, and just 
caught the corner of a sly smile, which seemed 
to say, * Rapport V " 

"Yes, Dora," said Isa, "that is the right 
word in the right place ; for rapport can only 
be between congenial minds. No, I must 
modify that — not congenial, but similar; and 
so similar are those two that, when joined, 
discord and disgust will follow. It is said that 
the faults we most dislike in others are those 
we are most conscious of in ourselves ; hence 
the intense selfishness in each will jar. No, 
they are too similar to be congenial. Two 
wicked people, to be congenial, should be 
balanced — against cunning, daring — against 
selfishness, prodigality — against coldness, 
warmth ; in short, the one should supply what 
the other wants. Why, the very fons et origo 
of marriage was that weakness and strength 
might blend." 

" There now, old woman, you're off on your 
broom-stick again!" and Dora touched her 
sister with the text, her foot, from which this 
discourse had begun. Isa laughed. 
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" Dora, dear, the Magians held that the 
material alone incorporated evil, and that good 
had its being in the spiritual only ; and I hold 
that truth only dwells in theories — that all the 
actions, all the seeming of life are one broad 
falsehood!" 

" Isa, do dismount, please, you're only * bum- 
min ' away loike a buzzard clock, over my y ead ;' 
besides, dear, you can only prove your argu- 
ment by theory, and I am awfully practical." 

"Dora, there is scarcely a fact, or what is 
called fact, but has two sides." 

" • Tant pis pour les faits, chire sceur, mais reven- 
ons a nos moutons.' I told you that the com- 
mander of the faithful sidled off with his hand 
on his heart — rapport, I suppose. I asked 
Pauline what in the world he meant by hauling 
in the animal and vegetable kingdom to compli- 
ment our feet. 

" • I suppose/ she said, caressingly, ' that your 
pied mignon reminded him of a plump little 
bird, and mine of a pointed lea£ so fragile, so 
without character.' 

" I looked at her foot as she said this, and 
came plump out with, * Oh, I see, a taper deli- 
cacy and a round-about vulgarity.' 
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" * Dora, dear, that is travestie/ she answered. 

"But I knew by her expression that she 
thought I had hit the nail on the head." 

" And, Dora love, was it only then that you 
began to see into Pauline Dunstable ?" 

Tsa drew her chair closer to her sister, and 
threw her broom-stick away. Dora bent her 
face, and I wot not which was the ruddiest 
— the veiling tresses, the frosty fire, or the 
smooth round cheeks all a-glow. 

" Isa, dear, I'll begin at the beginning — chap- 
' ter i., page 1. Dora Lorrimer's little romance, 
I — I, who call myself practical, so matter-of- 
fact — I, even I, have been dreaming, but I am 
awake now." She raised her face and shook 
her tresses back. " Heigh-ho ! though it was a 
very pleasant dream, I really cannot tell now 
what it was in Francis Bateman that made me 
fall in love with him." 

" Say love him, Dora dear, ' fall in love ' is so 
missish, such a second-rate expression." 

"But, Isa, it suits the case better, more 
shame to me. * An open confession's good for 
the soul/ they say, so Til give mine the full 
benefit of one. I know now that I did not love 
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Francis Bateman. Had I loved him I should 
never have got over it. It would have been 
concealment, the worm in the bud, and the 
damask cheek, and all that, and the end — not 
consumption, I'm too healthy for that, I 
suppose — capital lungs, but premature old- 
maidism, a red tip to my nose, and misan- 
thropic hatred of all mankind, saving evangeli- 
cal curates, unless I had consoled myself with 
old Cocker I" She stopped to laugh, to laugh 
till the tears ran down her cheeks, but her 
mirth was not infectious. It did not ring from 
the heart, there was a jingle of excitement in it. 
It stopped suddenly, dying away in exhausted 
tinklings like the merry peals from a sound 
bell. 

The laughter ceased, but the tears did not, 
and Isa let them flow. She knew that one 
word of sympathy or affection, and the deep 
well of Dora's heart would overflow, and unfit 
her for the calm, clear explanations Isa so much 
desired. And lightly as Dora spoke, Isa knew 
the wound in that heart was, or had been, deep. 
But that she could talk lightly of, and treat the 
matter as a thing of the past, was to Isa a 
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relief greater than words could express ; for she 
knew her sister's nature, true, pure, self-abnegat- 
ing; and she knew that had her heart been 
given wholly to Francis Bateman, the wound it 
had received would have been to the death. 

A few moments of silence and Dora began 
again. " I said, Isa, I had only acted the part of 
a silly school-girl or a sentimental old maid — 
thejarticles are similar. I fell in love with Francis 
Bateman. I am not quite nineteen yet, you 
know, and that is a year and a half ago. You 
remember the day we first saw him, the day he 
brought the letter of introduction from his 
father to papa. He dined with us that night, 
and soon got the run of the house. What jolly 
rides we three had, what games of croquet I" 

" And," said Isa, slyly, " what games of 
chess ; these did not require ' we three.' " 

"Well, Isa, I am sure at first he did not pay 
me any particular attention ; to tell the truth, I 
thought he was spoony on you." 

" He was what on me ?" and Isa looked un- 
utterable disgust. 

" Well, it is an absurd word to connect with 
you. No one could be spoony on you; it 
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would be worship, adoration, love, a bright, 
particular star, &c., &c. But yet I am sure he 
admired you much more than he did me at 
first. You see I am not a girl to strike people 
one way or another. I'm not ugly. I don't 
suppose a Lorrimer ever was ugly. Nor am I 
conceited ; but 1 think I am like a point in a 
picture that requires knowledge to appreciate. 
Now everyone, the moment one sees you, says, 
*What a lovely woman!' but then, unfortunate- 
ly, my dear, you're cold ! What you gain at 
first sight you lose at second. You are too 
celestial ! People like to look at you, but not to 
touch you ; and then your conversation is so 
very ethereal, it interferes with digestion at 
dinner. No one can think and eat at the same 
time. And then, as for quadrilles, your unfor- 
tunate partner has a hard time of it, telling you 
what to do, where to go, and apologising to 
everybody for putting everybody out. So girls 
with half your looks get double the attention. 
People are afraid of you — not that you're a 
blue ; it's not that, for you don't spout Greek, 
or talk trigonometry ; and, as for learning, my 
Oerman's better than yours ; and though your 
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French accent is • better than mine, I doubt if 
you are as good at the idioms. But then you 
understand the stars, and I don't ; you're always 
swimming in ether. There's a shade of the 
milky-way on your brow ; there's a vapoury look 
about your garments ; and the very blue of your 
eyes is cerulean. Oh, those eyes, Isa !~so pure,, 
so clear, so tranquil, like the blue, cloudless sky 
when the moon is at full. If the Star of Love 
ever rises in their depths, it will emit no ray of 
passion ; and the answering eyes into which 
that star will shine must be pure of passion too- 
They must be an ocean — waveless, calm, each 
reflecting each." 

Dora stopped, exhausted, not with words, but 
imagination. 

" Dora on a Pegasus !" and Isa laughed long 
and heartily. " You are crazed, child !" sh& 
said at last. "I am every bit as earthly as 
yourself, though in a different way. To be 
Epicurean, it does not follow that you ar& 
spiritual — the reverse, indeed, I fear. The 
greater value you set on, the more you appre- 
ciate, the refinement of every-day material life, 
the less fitted you are for its duties. Remem- 
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ber the sumptuous Dives — remember the loath- 
some Lazarus. I want some one to waken me ; 
my clothing is very fair — gold of Ophir and 
needlework ; but the oil in my lamp is low. Ah, 
Dora, did the cry, * The bridegroom is coming !' 
sound to-night, the wings you give me would 
never carry me in His train. I want some one 
to waken me, to call me out of myself, to give 
me material strength — some one to lean on, and 
in his larger self to absorb my smaller." 

"Isa," said Dora, "take care of the other 
extreme. Sackcloth is often as great a snare as 
fine linen ; and, Isa, take warning by me — do 
not let your love be too lightly won. Men are 
very treacherous. I am of sterner mould than 
you. I can rebound — you never could." 

Isa caught up her brush with a merry laugh, 
and said, 

"Look, Dora — look! It is nearly twelve 
o'clock ! Go on with your confession — mine 
is over. My fate is yet in the East." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONFIDENTIAL— CONTINUED. 

"mWELVE o'clock?" said Dora— "all the 

•*■ better. Ghosts are laid — mine of my 
buried love has stolen away. Sly fox he was. 
Heigh-ho ! Here's his brush !" 

She flourished her ivory one in mock triumph, 
to give point to her pun. Dora was rather given 
to insane puns, a proclivity Isa had in vain in- 
veighed against 

" Now, Dora*" she said, " please to put that 
brush to its legitimate use, so will I mine." 

She commenced to brush her long, silky hair 
vigorously. Dora followed her example. 

" You know, dear, you promised to tell me 
all about it from the very beginning. I will not 
interrupt you. Present your case to me in the 
shape of a short circumstantial brief, and I'll 
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give you my opinion. In fact, I constitute my- 
self counsel, judge, and jury. Go on from where 
you took it into your wise head to imagine Mr. 
Bateman was Spris with me." 

" Well, I assure you, Isa, I believed he was at 
first. He used to be constantly talking about 
you, finding likenesses in pictures to you, calling 
you St. Cecilia, and all that. But I think he 
soon discovered that you had a test about you 
which I had not ; and he feared you, for he knew 
that the alloy in his nature could never stand 
that. I suppose the world would call me very 
indelicate, for he never actually said, 'Dora 
Lorrimer, will you be my wife?' neither did he 
ever say, ' Dora, do you love me V — no, nor even 
' Dora, I love you.' But oh I Isa, though not in 
words, he said ' I love you/ in a thousand other 
ways. His eyes said it, his hapds said it, his 
words, in everything but these words, said it ; 
and then, Isa, I felt it. At first I only liked him 
— liked him very much to be sure, but still only 
liking. But I soon began to love — no, to fall, 
tumble head over heels, into love with him. 
Somehow I never once thought about his not 
speaking out — proposing, as society calls it. I 
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was in a delicious dream. I could tell his first 
step on the gravel, his ring at the door, his 
presence in any room, though hidden deep in 
shadow. Nay, more — I could have told you in 
what room he had been, though I entered it an 
hour after he had gone. Though the sky was 
hung with leaden vapour, I would look out at 
the window to where I knew he was ; and the 
sun seemed to shine on that spot bright and 
warm. And the moment he came into the 
house, though there might have been ructions — 
I beg your pardon, Isa, — I mean disturbances. 
Papa might have been ever so cross — dear old 
fellow ! he's not often that, he just seemed to 
me the jolliest, nicest, kindest papa in the 
world. His presence near me, within a radius 
of five miles even, made everything, even Chloe, 
couleur de rose. At that time, had he come up 
to me some morning and said, * Dora, dear, the 
parson waits,' I'd have thought it all right. I'd 
just have put my hand in his, as a matter of 
course, and walked up to the altar, and said, 
1 For better and worse, until death do us part.* 
Ah, Barkis was too willing, I think. I think I 
unsexed myself" and Dora's cheek burned with 
VOL. I. H 
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shame. " I let him see that he was my Gospel, 
that he was my sovereign, and I but Raleigh's 
cloak. Oh, the mud will never brush off— he 
trampled on me ! He always called me Thea. 
When we were alone, it sounded sweet to me ; 
but I did not know at first the meaning. Don't 
you remember, one day, discussing Biblical 
names with papa, while Mr. Bateman and I were 
playing chess ? You depreciated the custom of 
giving children, girls particularly, ugly names, 
simply because they were family ones. Papa 
said he liked all old-fashioned names much 
better than the modern Amys, Constances, 
Ediths, and that Biblical ones were simply 
grand and reverent, having meaning ; and you 
laughed, and said, I might thank him for my 
reverent name, Dorothea — ' Gift of God.' And 
don't you remember Mr. Bateman looked up very 
quietly to ypu, and said — I remember his every 
word — 

" * I think the second syllable of your sister's 
name much more significant, to those who know 
her.' 

" I felt so red. 

" ' Thea,' * Mother of Light,' " and in a whis- 
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per, as if involuntarily, and to himself, ' Of my 
light/ 

" Papa laughed, and said, 

" * Well done, Frank ! A neat way of compli- 
menting fiery locks !' 

" He did not answer papa, but said to me, in a 
half whisper, 

"'It needs an artist's or a lover's eyes to 
appreciate the true tint of a Cenci.' 

" But he was not always so complimentary, so 
don't suppose that I was won by flattery, 
though I own it is nice to hear red hair called 
golden. ' People would call it slang,' he'd say, 
* though of course you don't mean it ; and I own 
1 like to hear those pithy words ; there's so 
much in them, and you have a way of saying 
them that no one else has — a saucy, refined way, 
inexpressibly charming. But they won't do— 
they won't do in society. Everybody, as a 
rule, must conform to the dictum of good 
society ; and any approach to slang is, in good 
society's eyes, unpardonable. And I am weak 
enough to like that anyone I like should be be- 
yond censure.' 

h2 
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" Then I used to be so careful, and, truth to 
tell, I used to feel so stupid, as if there was no 
force in me. These strong expressions— slang, 
if you like to call it so — are to me a moral 
safety-valve. I'm sharp, I'm quick, and they 
just turn the edge of the vice that's in me, and 
make it harmless. Once I've spoken of old 
Cocker as an abominably vain old ass, it's all 
over, and I feel quite amiable towards him. 
Now, when I say I'll go to Jericho for anyone 
I love, I mean that I'd attempt impossibilities in 
their service. Pauline Dunstable would pro- 
bably say, in the same situation, 'There is 
nothing I would not do to prove the depth of 
my devotion.' Pretty sentence, ain't it V But 
perhaps when the need came the devotion would 
prove below proof. Oh, Isa dear, we all have 
our peculiar attributes. What would the robin 
be without his cock-tail and strut — and the 
monkey without its impudence. The human 
species vary as much as the animal, and you 
may as well try to make the monkey like a 
lamb, or the robin like a dove, as try to make 
me like you. I must strut, and crack my nuts 
— you must ever be the burnished dove, and 
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Pauline the beautiful serpent, more subtle than 
any of the beasts of the field." 

" Confession and variations," said Isa. 

" Well," said Dora, " I daresay you wondered 
why 1 never spoke to you of what I must have 
made so evident, the tipsified state of my affec- 
tions ; but, to say truth, several times, when I 
was on the point of so doing, 1. stopped short at 
the difficulty. What have I got to tell ? — that I 
am in love! Well, she knows that. That he is in 
love ! Well, she may doubt that, for you see I 
was sharp enough to see or feel that you had 
neither love nor liking for him ; and as I had 
nothing more tangible to tell you of — than I 
have told you now, as to his intentions— that's 
the right word, isn't it ? — half-sister to proposal, 
I shrank from trying to convince you of a 
substance of a shadow. Then he never made 
himself particular with me before people — at 
least, not in a palpable way, but often, when he 
was speaking to others, he was speaking at me ; 
and if I looked at him, his eyes gave the point 
to his words. The mesmeric power he had over 
me was such that, whatever part of the room he 
was in, involuntarily my eyes turned to his. 
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When out riding he would talk about his father 
constantly, not very affectionately perhaps, but 
always with deference. He said he had been a 
good and kind father to him, and though he 
knew he was not his favourite son, although 
the eldest, still he was very careful not to dis- 
obey him in any essential matter, as he had 
heart-disease and the least contradiction brought 
on spasms. "But," he said one day, "by 
seeming obedience and patience, I generally 
manage to get my own way in the end. I re- 
member so well that same evening, it was 
October, and the days were getting very short. 
We were all, excepting papa, sitting in the twi- 
light just before dinner. I was on a low stool 
on the rug, shading the fire from my face with 
outstretched hands. You were in Cloud-land." 

" Indeed I was not, Dora," said Isa, " and I 
know what is coming." 

" Ah well, dear, you looked beatified. Aunt 
Netty was deep in her billowy chair, and contem- 
plation of the good things coming, and Chloe was, 
as usual, grunting and snorting in her basket; 
Frank, Mr. Bateman, stood on the rug facing me, 
his elbow on the mantelpiece. All at once Chloe 
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was seized with a fit of agitation in her sleep, 
barked, yelped, and shook her fat sides. Aunt 
Netty got up to soothe her, but Fran — Mr. Bate- 
man, anticipated her intention, and knelt down 
beside the abominable little over-fed, odorifer- 
ous beast. Tes, she is, Isa, you know it ! She 
woke, and grunted, and went to sleep again. 
When he got up he quickly drew his handker- 
chief out and turned away, but he drew out 
also a letter, which fell into Aunt Netty's lap. 
She handed it to him saying, 

" * Is that violet perfume from your handker- 
chief, or this pretty delicate letter, Mr. Bate- 
man V 

" He put it into his pocket very coolly, and 
said, ' Oh ! from the letter. My cousin always 
uses violet perfume. Don't accuse me of scents, 
Lady Drasko, I abhor them I' 

"And then Aunt Netty laughed and said, 
shaking her finger at him, 'Sisters you may 
have by the dozen, Tom, but a cousin's a dif- 
ferent thing.' 

" * Oh, we're just like brother and sister,' he 
said, ' when I'm at home I always forget she's 
not my sister, and Iw?sh to goodness' (th ; s 
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was in a low voice intended only for me). . . ." 
" I heard it, Dora," whispered Isa. 
" *I wish to goodness my father would do the 
same.' 

"Ah ! what volumes that little whispered sen- 
tence spoke to me! It made me supremely happy, 
it seemed to explain his conduct. It made me 
miserable, for I remembered the stern father 
and the heart-complaint. My heart's blood 
seemed to rush to my face, and dye it the hue of 
my Cenci locks ! I determined not to look at 
him ; I counted my spread fingers backwards 
and forwards twice over, but somehow I couldn't 
help it, my eyelids seemed to lift of themselves, 
and I met his gaze with one that told the tale 
of the inward strife. Strife ! — all the strife 
ceased before we looked asunder ; there was 
nothing in my heart but these words, * He loves 
me P " Dora paused and covered her face with 
her bands ; in a minute or two she commenced 
to brush her hair vigorously. Isa forebore to 
look at her. 



\ 
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CHAPTER X. 



STILL CONFIDENTIAL. 



" TTvON'T think," she said " that this confession 

*J is not humiliating. I feel, as I said 
before, unsexed. Oh! what a spoony fool I 
was ! — what an utter idiot ! — what a bread-and- 
butter Amarintha ! — what a twopenny romance 
it is ! — what a vulgar heroism !" 

This explosion, accompanied by vigorous 
blows of the brush, relieved her self-indignation. 
Isa knew it would, so did not interrupt her, but 
she said after a little, 

" You need not be so hard on yourself, Dora 
darling ; he was very wily, and you were very 
young." 

" Yes, Isa, I was younger than my years, but 
I'm older than they now; my maiden bloom 
has gone. I daresay I shall feel the south wind 
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again, but it will never call that back. When I 
am sharp on others, when I judge others, when 
I detect motives unsuspected by others, it's just 
all the result of my premature inner age — older 
than my years. No girl can pass through what 
I have done and remain untainted ; one cannot 
touch pitch and not be defiled. Oh ! Isa, Isa, 
it's not the lost Paradise I grieve for — it's the 
knowledge of good and evil. Never shall I 
forget my horror when, one day— it was just 
three weeks after we had left Welvern for Kel- 
ton — Aunt Netty said to me, * Dora, Mrs. Dun- 
stable tells me that Mr. Bfeteman has come 
back; she saw him in the pump-room this 
morning.' 'I know,' I replied. 'Well, then, 
Dora,' she said, trying to look like the mother 
of nine marriageable spins " 

" Daughters, Dora." 

"Daughters, then, Isa. 'Well, then, Dora, 
before he makes you as remarkable here as he 
did at Welvern, I think your father ought to 
ask him his intentions. He has been such an 
altered man since — since' — you know, Isa " — the 
sisters looked sadly at each other, and their 
eyes filled with tears — " * and he's so buried in 
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his books that I do believe, but for me, that 
you might both be married, and have large fa- 
milies, without waking him ; so I'll warn him 
now to take his proper stand with this young 
Lothario/ 'Aunt Netty,' I said, 'if you do 
such a thing, I'll break into your jewel-case* 
and run off to Australia.' " 

" Oh ! Dora, how could you say that V 9 and 
Isa looked deeply pained. 

"Isa, the situation was imminent, and re- 
quired, justified any means. She always says, 
you know, that if there's a black sheep in a 
family, the rest are sure to have a bit of its 
fleece ; so I let her see my bit, and the peep 
was quite enough. The poor old soul began to 
cry, declared she was only in fon, that she was 
sure it was all right, that true love never did 
run smooth, that I was a sensible, good, honest 
girl, and when matters were far enough ad- 
vanced, would come to her as if she was my 
mother. I kissed her and laughed. 'Liking* 
not loving, auntie ; but remember, one word to 
papa, and I'm off to Sydney.' At this time we 
had known the Dunstables about three weeks* 
and already Pauline and I had struck up a very 
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Jack's-beanstalk friendship. We were the an- 
tipodes, (antipathies now), of each other — she so 
gentle and refined, I so brusque, and constantly- 
outraging all the proprieties of speech, at any 
rate. It was she, though, who sought me, 
not I her. But though so gentle, she was 
very merry, fond of dancing, was the prime 
mover in charades, &c., &c. And then our 
voices blended so well I Her hair was many 
shades lighter than mine, and much brighter ; 
it used to shine in the sunlight as if it was 
going to crackle. Mine looked dead, flat, as 
painters say, beside it. She always dressed in 
blue and pale green, and if I happened to wear 
blue, her blue was sure to kill mine ; it was al- 
ways, if not darker, more vivid, brighter. 
Somehow I never felt so little of a beauty, so 
ordinary, if I may say it, of a Lorrimer, as 
when standing beside Pauline Dunstable, and 
somehow I never felt so strongly disposed to 
slang. It was I who introduced Mr. Bateman 
to her; she knew him by sight, having seen 
him in Rome. The night Aunt Netty spoke to 
me — there was to be a ball, you remember, at 
the Assembly Rooms — he was there, you know, 
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and he danced three times with Pauline, only 
twice. with me. They seemed to get on capi- 
tally. He evidently admired her greatly, and 
no wonder, for she looked positively beautiful ; 
and beautiful she is, and so also was the ser- 
pent. I hope she'll eat dust too." 

" Hush ! Dora, I don't like that." 

" Well, Isa, it's charity to wish it, for it's the 
only chance of reforming her. I remember that 
he danced three times with her, and only twice 
with me — one of them was an after-supper 
dance, too — not from any chagrin I felt at the 
time. My mushroom affection for Pauline was 
then at its height, and I was simply charmed 
that my friend should meet with such favour in 
his eyes, and I said so to both. 

" ' I danced with him three times, because he 
was your friend,' said Pauline — i an honour, I 
can assure you, for I never make myself par- 
ticular with anyone. We talked all the time 
of you — and how well he does talk ! I must 
candidly tell you, my dear Dora, I admire him 
immensely.' 

" And, Isa, I swallowed all this." 

" And what did Mr. Bateman say ?" asked Isa. 
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"Oh! he said just the same; and that he 
wanted to know if my friend was worthy of my 
enthusiastic eulogies." 

" Did he say, too, that candidly he admired 
your friend very much !" 

"No, Isa; I fancy now that he measured 
my nature by his own, and thought that I 
would not like to hear another woman praised. 
No, he rather depreciated her, said she was 
tame, too conventional — that she wanted, in- 
wardly and outwardly, colour, tone — all compli- 
ments by implication to me ; but he finished by 
saying, 'You and she blended would be per- 
fection/ " 

" ' In your eyes,' I said, saucily. 

"'Nay, that you are already/ he replied; 
' but in the eyes of the world.' 

" ' I care not to please the many,' I said. ' A 
true woman's world centres in one.' 

" I got very red after I said that — it sounded 
so bold; but he put me at ease at once by 
saying, 

" ' I understand you, Thea — you are right, 
perhaps, a general favourite seldom wins the 
love of a life.' 
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" This conversation passed as we were wait- 
ing for our carriage to be called. He stood 
against a pillar. The Dunstables' carriage was 
before ours, and the mother and three daugh- 
ters passed close by us. She let the others get 
in before her, and stood back a little, her pale 
face turned to the pillar. It was a brilliant 
night, or rather morning, for it was two o'clock. 
The moon was at the full, and the sky was 
literally ablaze with clear bright stars. Pauline's 
dress was blue and silver, and she had a dia- 
mond star on her forehead. She looked pale, 
but so transparent you would almost expect to 
see her face and neck reflect the glories of the 
sparkling heavens. Night, and night's pure 
light, seemed to claim her as their own. There 
was not a speck of earth about her. I said she 
passed us, but she could not see us well, as a 
pillar nearer the door threw us into shadow. 
But we could see her very vividly. Her large, 
splendid, star-like eyes were open to their full 
extent, and had that far-away look that eyes 
have when looking into space for a wanting 
something. Her mother called her ; she turned 
slowly away, as if disappointed, and dropped 
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her fan. 'Oh! pick it up, Mr. Bateman,' I 
cried. But he had gone already ; and while he 
gave it with one hand, with the other he put 
her into the carriage. She gave him her hand, 
and, Isa, I remember well the sharp pain that 
suddenly struck my heart as I saw their eyes 
meet. His long, dark, sleepy eyes literally 
glowed with fire, as she turned hers, half shut 
at first, and then suddenly lifting her long, 
dark lashes, flashed into his the concentrated 
light of a meteor. The carriage rolled away, 
but he stood still, as if in a dream, till ours was 
called ; and when he returned to my side, he 
was very silent and distrait. From that mo- 
ment something was in his whole manner which 
gave me a vague uneasiness. I cannot define 
a shadow the substance of which I looked for 
in vain, for that pang in my heart, though 
prophetic, was then only momentary. But, Isa, 
that flash did its business, he was a gone coon 
from that hour." 

Dora tripped put these last words jauntily, 
daringly, as if to show her sifter that their im - 
port had ceased to pain. But though, as she 
had truly said, she had overcome her infatua- 
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tion, the wounds were too recent not to gape 
at the probe. But it was only the memory of 
the pain she had gone through that made her 
wince now. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CONFIDENTIAL— COM TIM UJ£1>. 

'F d * 7 " Dot * -""•'• "—■ D °- 

X1 stable called on Aunt Netty, and was 
closeted in her sitting-room for more than an 
hour. I went in at last, and it struck me at the 
time that Aunt Netty looked very guilty. ' She 
has been confidential, I am sure/ I thought. * I 
hope not about me.' 

" 'Your aunt and I have had a great gossip to- 
gether/ said Mrs. Dunstable. 'We find we 
have so many common acquaintances, if not 
friends.' 

" ' Alas for the absent,' I said. * Their ears 
ought to tingle ; I declare mine are quite red.' 

" Auntie blushed through her rouge, but Mrs. 
Dunstable laughed as she said, 

" 'Of course we talked of you too — how could 
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we help it, when we enumerated the belles of 
last night's ball? But, Miss Lorrimer, my visit 
was to you specially. All Kelton tells me that 
you have borne off the prize of the season, the 
coveted of managing mammas, the exclusive, 
refined, fastidious, handsome Francis Bateman. 
I assure you I tried in vain to get introduced to 
him at Borne, but then, to be sure, he was in deep 
mourning ; and now that I have at last succeed- 
ed in drawing him into our circle, I discover the 
mortifying fact that you are the magnet. Now 
confess, am I not very amiable to come here 
to-day, in the face of my disappointment, to wish 
you — which I do from my heart — every happi- 
ness which such an enviable lot can bestow V 

" I let her finish her speech, lea, and then I 
said, quite coolly, ' Dear Mrs. Dunstable, a thou- 
sand thanks for your good wishes, but they 
are premature. Kelton is never happy unless it 
is marrying impossibles. Mr. Bateman is nothing 
more than a very dear friend. His father and 
mine were schoolfellows, and at Welvern, where 
he came for the water-cure, he looked on our 
house as a second home. I hope you will 
kindly contradict the rumour ; not that I much 

i2 
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care, though it is unpleasant to be shelved be- 
fore one's time ; but it is scarcely fair to manag- 
ing mammas to let a lot be ticketed "sold" 
when it is still in the market/ Not a very re- 
fined speech, perhaps, but you see I was riled, 
for she knew as well as I did that there 
was no truth in it. Then I turned on Aunt 
Netty, and asked her how she could possibly 
let Mrs. Dunstable labour under such a mistake ; 
but, like the wily tactician she is, Mrs. Dun- 
stable beat a quiet retreat. She looked sudden- 
ly at her watch, declared she was late for an 
appointment, and departed, saying, 

" * Ah ! well, Miss Lorrimer, don't call my 
congratulations premature, only anticipatory. 
Young ladies' denials, you know, go for nothing/ 

" Didrit I give it to Auut Netty ! But the 
good soul declared she told Mrs. Dunstable that 
Mr. Bateman was only a friend, a very intimate 
friend, and nothing more. Ah ! Isa, that morn- 
ing visit had been a successful one to Mrs. Dun- 
stable ; she had wormed from Aunt Netty all 
about our future prospects, the disposition of 

papa's property, and our position should 

ever return. I made her tell me all she had 
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said, and though she declared Mrs, Dunstable 
seemed to know our whole family history, I 
knew well what that seeming was, the question 
that suggests the answer. Poor, simple, weak, 
fatuous Aunt Netty ! Well, I gave her a good 
rating, and in the very midst who should come 
in but Mr. Bateman ? After a few common-place 
remarks, I made my escape, and left the pair to 
make the best of the situation. What did Aunt 
Netty do but accuse him of causing dissension 
in the family, of amusing himself at the expense 
of my future prospects, and of making my name 
the talk of Kelton ; and she wound up by saying, 

" * If it had not been for Dora, I would have 
made Mr. Lorrimer ask you your intentions.' 

" Pauline it was who told me this — she heard 
it, she said, from her mother ; but, my dear, she 
— well, she fibbed. For I am mortal sure F. B. 
himself told her all about it. I'll ask Aunt Netty 
some day, for I am sure, after the jobation I 
gave her, she never dared again be confidential 
about me to Mrs. Anybody. And Pauline said 
that Mrs. Bateman knew at once there had been 
a family fracas in which the old lady had 
caught it for meddling. She said that he treat- 
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ed the whole matter with ridicule, mod ended 
by making a mock-serious offer of his hand and 
heart to Aunt Netty herself, which so enraged 
the old lady, that she vanished in a torrent of 
tears, invoking the manes of the defunct Knight, 
Drasko! 

"Very gradually, after this, Mr. Bateman 
lessened the number of his visits to us, and 
never, by any chance, did he drop in of an 
evening ; and never, never again, but once, was 
I * Thea' to him. I knew that he was constant- 
ly at the Dunstables' ; but though often, when 
silently ruminating over the matter, I felt 
suspicious and uneasy about Pauline, still, the 
moment I saw her, and was under the influence 
of her gentle, affectionate, and confiding 
manner, all suspicion melted like snow before 
the sun, and I believed in her, trusted in her, 
and told her of my love, and how grieved I 
was at his coldness to me. And then she 
would re-assure me by inventing a thousand 
excuses, comforting to my heart — by repeating 
what he did not say about me, and suggesting 
that probably he did not like to make me the 
subject of Eelton gossip until such time as he 
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could speak out. But she invariably wound up 
by saying, in a playful manner, ' But, Dora, I 
candidly tell you that he is very fascinating, 
and that I admire him excessively ; and were 
he to turn recreant to you, and throw his 
handkerchief at poor little me, I fear — I fear 
my friendship would be put to a severe test. 
" All's fair in love and war," you know/ And 
then my pride would rise, and I would tell her 
that, of course, as he was still free to choose, so 
was she to take ; and then she would come and 
kiss me, and say she was only trying me, and 
that the course of true love never did run 
smooth. 

" Now, Isa, it was odd, too, though at the 
time I never thought of it, we very seldom met 
F. B. at the Dunstables', unless, indeed, at a 
large dance ; but yet I knew he was constantly 
there. The first time my eyes were really 
opened to her perfidy and his heartlessness was 
one night I ran into the Dunstables' after 
dinner, to get a book Pauline had promised me. 
The postman was at the door, so I did not 
knock ; but when the servant opened it, I went 
in, and tapped at the drawing-room door, 
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opening it simultaneously. At first I thought 
there was no one in the room ; the light was 
not strong, as there was only one lamp lit, and 
it was in the recess behind the fireplace. 
' Who's that ¥ said Pauline's voice. I ad- 
vanced to the lamp silently, thinking she was 
alone, and that I would startle her. But she 
was not alone, Isa; F. B. was with her. They 
had a board and chessmen between them, but 
they were not playing, for the men were not 
set. And what do you think we all three did ? 
F. B. cried — ' Dora !' Pauline cried — * Heavens ! 
Dora,' and I — I just stood still, the proud blood 
mounting up to my brow, my heart beating 
like the paddle of a steamer, and bleeding, Isa, 
— bleeding with the double wound of a false 
love and betrayed friendship. I recovered my 
presence of mind first, shook hands with them 
both, and asked for the book. Pauline went 
for it. She said something, but there was such 
a singing in my ears I could not make out 
what, I scarcely knew she had gone, my very 
sight was dim. Mr. Bateman did not utter a 
sound. I took a chair, and involuntarily put 
my hand on my heart. He saw the action, 
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and, I suppose, felt some slight touch of com- 
punction, for he made a sudden movement, and 
said, 

" * Thea V 

" Isa, I felt as if he had struck me, or spat on 
me, or spurned me, — or all three together. 

"' Pardon me, Mr. Bateman,' I said, 'but 
have you any objection to call me Miss Lorri- 
mer ? " Thea " was a pretty fiction, and fictions 
mislead/ 

" ' You are unjust,' he said. ' Circumstances 
may still happen which will allow me to ex- 
plain.' 

a * Circumstances,' I said, ' have done so to 
me already.' 

" He came nearer to me. What he meant to 
say, what intention he had, I know not; but a 
sudden loathing came over me, and a shudder 
of disgust, and a feeling of utter contempt — 
pain seemed deadened for the time. I rose 
quietly from my seat, clasped my cloak tightly 
with one hand; with the other I waved him 
back. I drew myself up to my full height, and 
looked steadily at him for the space of one full 
minute. My lips, my eyes, spoke the scorn I 
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felt, for he winced, but said no word. Then I 
turned slowly away, saying, in the bitterest 
tone I could master, 

" * Lightly won, and lightly lost. You'll win 
no tear from me/ 

" I met Pauline at the door, with the book. 

" * Thanks,' I said, taking it. ' Had I known 
you were engaged to-night, I would not have 
intruded.' 

"I was too proud to utter one word of 
reproach to her. 

"'Dora,' she said, ' believe me, there's no- 
thing in it. Appearances may be against me, 
but ' 

"'Hush!' I said, 'hush, Pauline Dunstable, 
not one word more — you lower yourself, you 
lower me. I have been a great, great fool, 
and in dust and ashes I abhor myself! I have 
no right to be angry with anyone but myself; 
and I am the only sufferer. I do not even ask 
you to respect the confidences I have made to 
you — you have graphic powers — they will 
amuse Mr. Bateman ; but I would ask you to 
do what disgust and contempt will soon teach 
me to do — forget that I ever called you friend.' 
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" lea, that night, when you all slept, when 
all the house was still, I paced up and down 
this room in my nightgown only — I felt as if I 
could scarce bear even its weight ! Sometimes 
I would stop and listen at your door. I longed 
to go to you, to tell you all, but I felt that I 
had given another the confidence I had with- 
held from you, and my pride kept me back. 
And then I would stand at the window to look 
up at the glittering sky, so cold, so far away, 
and feel — ah ! feel so desolate, so dead ! Then 
I would throw myself on the bare floor, and 
hide my face in my crossed arms. I could not 
cry, but my cheeks burned, and my eyes felt 
like fire. Oh! the shame, the shame of it 
lashed me to agony ! And it was well it did, 
for the shame killed the love — not all at once, 
perhaps, but it gave it its death-blow. Isa, I'll 
never love again !" 

"You mean," said Isa, "to use your own 
words, 'that you'll never fall in love again;' 
and that I am sure o£ But, Dora, you will 
marry, not for the wild, unreasoning passion 
that has passed like a hot blast over your young 
life, but for esteem, liking, incipient affection at 
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first; and, once fairly wedded, you will then 
allow your heart to open, and you will worship 
your husband with a deep idolatry you never 
felt for Mr. Francis Bateman. Doubt, betrayal, 
have frcsted your heart, but once linked, indis- 
solubly, to a true nature, a sudden thaw will 
set in, Spring flowers will bloom again, and the 
desert will blossom like a rose." 

" Isa, you little know how impossible it seems 
to me now ever to hear a word of love from man 
again. Man represented by Francis Bateman 
is to me a beautiful ruin! Very charming is 
the verdure that covers it, very alluring its 
shades, its traditions ; but I know it is all hol- 
low within. I will not seek its shades ; I scorn 
its chivalric traditions ; I have leant my strength 
on it, and it crumbled to dust. I wonder, Isa, 
which is most painful, a wound, or the memory 
of a wound ? I think almost the latter. One 
is sharp to the very quick, but the other 
rankles, becomes a festering sore, poisoning the 
spring of life. I do not love Francis Bateman 
now ; I would not marry him now for India's 
wealth. I can see him look into Pauline's eyes 
with his very soul lambent in their flames, 
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without a single pang. Believe me, I am 
heart-whole. But when memory passes the 
panorama of my infatuation, and wound before 
my eyes, a perfect storm of pain and rage 
shakes my very being ; at one moment I am 
the love-lorn, forsaken damsel, and the next a 
very fiend ! Isa, I can understand murder !" 

Isa looked inexpressibly shocked, and her 
eyes told Dora the question, " Are you mad ?" 

"No, Isa, I am not mad. This fiery trial 
has done me good so far — the purifying will 
come in time, I suppose. It has shown me the 
naked human heart, my own heart, and, oh ! 
what a sight it was !" She hid her face, shud- 
dering. " It was just the whole broken deca- 
logue. Do trials really do people good always T 
There are many heroes who never would have 
been heroes but for circumstances; there aro 
many murderers who never would have thought 
of murder but for circumstances. Are heroes 
less heroes that they died before these circum- 
stances? — are murderers less murderers that 
they died before circumstances made them mur- 
derers? God knows! I, in my ignorance, 
humbly think that if devils are an inevitable 
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ingredient in the human heart, better they 
should sleep than wake." 

But this was a class of theological meta- 
physics that Isa declined to discuss. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CONFIDENTIAL— ENDED. 



4 FTER a calming pause, Dora resumed her 
■*•*- confession, in a light tone, as if rough 
ground had been safely got over. 

" You remember," she said, " what a terrible 
headache I had just before I went to stay with 
Mary Fane, in London?" 

" Yes," said Isa. 

" Well, that was the morning after the 
' Night of Fear ;' since that night, my face has 
never been the same to me — there is a shade on 
it which will never pass away, not even in the 
perfect union you, sweet prophetess, foretell. 
I think Eve must have had the same look when 
Eden's gates were barred for ever. You may 
free a slave, but he will never forget that he 
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was a slave ! That headache lasted three days, 
the physical fed by the mental pain ; then came 
Mary Fane's letter, wanting me to help her 
with the yearly baby; it was just the thing to 
rouse me. To keep house for puny, complain- 
ing Mary Fane, blest — of course blest — with 
ten steps-and-stairs, and a fidgety husband. 
Really, Isa, the legislature ought to do some- 
thing to stop the overstocking of quivers. 
When a woman has more than seven, she ought 
to give to those that have not, that would be 
the true balance of power. Isa, if this Fate, 
who is nearing your orbit, should happen to be 
a spouter in the House, get him to make a 
motion to that effect- People wax eloquent 
about poor, over-crowded families. Riches have 
very little to do with the question. Were they 
as rich as Croesus, one father and mother can 
never bring up in proper light and love a dozen 
immortal souls. I speak from experience — Mary 
Fane's experience, I mean." 

" A bad starting-point, Dora." 

" Nay, the very best, for she has plenty of 
the needful ; but we'll talk more of this when 
you hook your Fate." 
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"Dora, I prefer you melo-tragic; you are 
offensive now," and Isa laughed. 

" Well, dear, I went to Mary Fane, still dizzy 
from my fall, aching in every bone ; but I had 
no time to dwell on fancies or selfish regrets. 
I had to keep house for a sick mother, ten 
children, a distracting father, and eleven ser- 
vants ; to try to shape into order elements that 
never knew order, to be grave and companion- 
able to Stamer Fane, cheerful and gossipy to 
Mary Fane, firm and affectionate to all the 
little Fanes, and stern and decisive with a pack 
of dishonest, idle, good-for-nothing domestics. 
Truly I had no time to dwell on my grief. But, 
oh, I knew it was there, just as a wounded 
soldier feels the arm he lost long after he has 
ceased to miss it. Mary, as you know, made a 
bad recovery, and the doctors ordered her to 
Nice ; they said she could not stand the March 
winds in Suffolk. She said she could not leave 
the children, as she had not a servant she could 
trust, and Stamer would not hear of her taking 
even the baby ; so I came to the rescue — offered 
my services as head nurse, housekeeper, and 
chatelaine, during her absence. Of course they 
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■were both delighted, and long before the Kel- 
ton season was over there I was, mistress of 
Fane Hall, and foster-mother to those olive- 
branches. The people about were very kind, 
paying me visits, sending me invitations, offer- 
ing their advice and assistance in any difficulty ; 
and I was very friendly with them all, but I 
seldom went to their houses, and I got over all 
my difficulties — and these not a few — without 
any assistance. The servants were a mutinous 
«et, and attempted a small rebellion, but I dis- 
missed most of them, and brought the rest to 
their bearings in double quick time. I went 
to three balls, as you know — oh, Isa, with what 
a heavy heart! I went because I knew 
they would be noticed, and the names of the 
people given in the Kelton Looker-on. One 
was a race-ball, and Lord Fitzharding ran a 
horse, and the other two were given by peo- 
ple who often stay at Kelton for a few weeks. 
And my name did appear in the Looker-on, so 
Pauline and Francis Bateman would know that 
I was not wearing the willow; I never told 
you, though, that I had an offer, a very good 
and ' eligible* one, as Aunt Netty would say. 
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It was at the last of the three balls. My friend 
— shall I tell you his name ? I will directly — 
paid me particular attention at the two previous 
balls, and came to Fane Hall more than once, 
under the guardianship of two maiden sisters. 
But you see I was used to particular attention, 
with nothing particular resulting, so it never 
entered my head that anything particular 
would come of this. I dare say I went ahead 
with him ; I know I danced every dance he asked 
me, sat dances too with him, turned a ready 
ear to his talk, though often I heard not one word 
he said — my thoughts were far away, busy with 
rankling memories. And when he did make 
his proposal, I am sure he was as much 
surprised with my answer as I was with hii 
question. He thought that I had encouraged 
him ; it was very humiliating, and I really felt 
guilty. It happened so suddenly, and passed 
so quickly, that I have a very indistinct remem- 
brance of what we each said. All I know is, 
that he went off in high dudgeon, that I nearly 
fainted, and that the maiden sisters told every* 
one that I was a heartless flirt." 
" And who was your friend, Dora P 
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" Sir Kynaston Howard- 



» 
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"What!" said Isa, intensely amazed, "Sir 
Kynaston Howard of Mapleton ?" 

" The identical party, my dear." 

" Well, you have been sly ; why, I did not 
even know that you had ever met him ; your 
letters from Fane Hall told me so little about 
yourself, and the people you met were gener- 
ally classed together as * Mary's friends.' We 
used to say you seemed alive to nothing but 
the iniquities of servants, measles, nursery- 
millinery, and governesses. These very balls you 
alluded to simply in the words, * was at a stupid 
ball last night, chaperoned by the Dowager 
Lady Marni.' Why, Dora, he, Sir Kynaston, is 
to be at Mrs. Dunstable's afternoon tea to-mor- 
row ; Rosa told me so. Oh, I am so sorry ; I've 
always heard he was so nice !" 

"Yes, Isa, he's very amiable, and I hate 
amiable men. He is so good to those mature 
sisters of his, I actually saw him dancing with 
one of them. One is called Barbara, and the 
other Catalani, after the famous prima donna. 
It is so absurd ; I'm sure they were never young, 
and how they came to be his sisters passes my 
ken!" 
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" Oh ! they were twins," said Isa ; " and 
twenty years after their birth their mother 
died, bringing into the world their only bro- 
ther. Aunt Netty knew her very intimately. 
I've often heard her say these twins were two 
of the loveliest little fairies she ever saw, but 
that they grew up not nearly so pretty. When 
they came out they were great heiresses — but 
their unexpected little brother disinherited 
them. They felt they had somehow lost 
prestige, and their mother's death gave them a 
good excuse to withdraw from the world, in 
which they were too proud to take a second 
place ; so they gave themselves up to nursing 
their gouty old father, who lived to plague 
them twelve more years, and to bringing up 
their brother, of whom, notwithstanding the 
consequences which accrued to themselves from 
his advent, they were inordinately fond. The 
last and best thing their father did was to send 
the boy to Eton, where he was fagged out of 
Mollyism and cricketed into a man. But Aunt 
Netty says his love for his sisters is something 
wonderful, and to the end of the chapter they 
will be to him i Babs and Puss.' " 
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" You need not regret it, Isa," said Dora, " I 
would do the same to-morrow, and Rosa Dun- 
stable is as welcome to Sir Kynaston Howard, 
for anything I care, as Pauline is to Francis 
Bateman. But you never told me how the 

Dunstables took my departure V 9 

" Oh ! they spoke of it as the most natural, 

but most provoking thing in the world ; hoped 
you would soon come back, asked me to all 
their parties, to which, dear, for the sake of 
your precious name, I went ; kept up a great 
show of friendship with Mrs. Dunstable, but 
Bosa, &c, were really too watery for me. I am 
confident that Mother Grundy, as represented by 
Kelton society, was fairly puzzled. Mr. Bate- 
man as a rule avoided me, but he made a point 
always to ask me to dance one quadrille, and I 
an equal point to dance it with him. He never 
had much opportunity for conversation, I made 
60 many mistakes in the figures ; and what little 
we did say was of the flavour of flat champagne, 
diluted with water, extremely vapid. That 
one quadrille was a tribute to your manes, a 
blind to society! Aunt Netty wept to me, 
prayed to me, to show some spirit, and my 
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greatest difficulty was convincing her that I 
was showing the only kind of spirit that could 
protect your name. Into the particulars of the 
whole affair I positively refused to enter with 
her ; I told her that you had not taken me into 
your confidence, and that I had no right to sit 
in judgment on a matter of which I was 
totally ignorant. By dint of coaxing and 
reasoning I got her to be silent too, and during 
the remainder of the season she kept very 
quiet on the subject, only relieving herself 
every now and then, when Mr. Bateman was 
present, by sundry groans, and furtive wiping 
of the corner of her eye ; and, when alone with 
me, apostrophising Chloe as the only incar- 
nation of Faith and Truth in this world of 
treachery and heartlessness. I even got her 
so well into training that she went with me to 
pay the congratulatory visit on the announce- 
ment of the engagement; and she behaved 
admirably on the whole, though at first the 
tone of her voice was much more adapted to 
condolence than felicitation ! After that we 
gradually dropped intimacy, and though we al- 
ways met with empressement in public, we 
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ceased to visit in private, generally managing, 
with a little tact, to find each other i out.' But 
now, dear, let us arrange our carte du pays. 
What is to be our line of conduct with the 
Dunstables ?" 

" Oh ! Isa," said Dora, " could we not per- 
suade papa for once to quit England ? — could 
we not spend the Winter in Rome t" 

" I heartily wish we could," said Isa ; " but 
papa would think he was following his own 
funeral if he put his foot over the borders of 
Blankshire ; and though we might get him to 
let us go with Aunt Netty, it would never do 
to leave him all alone. He has come out of 
himself a little more lately, and seems to enjoy 
his game of picquet with Aunt Netty or anyone 
who drops in." 

"You are right, Isa, and I am selfish. I'll 
face it out; but really, Isa, I do not see the 
necessity of visiting the Dunstables on easy 
terms, and a kettledrum is an easy affair. I 
am sorry you said we would go to-morrow ; I 
wish I was well over it. Meeting Sir Kynaston 
also will be so awkward, and I do get so red. 
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I cannot help showing every feeling in my 
face." 

" It will be a little awkward at first," said 
Isa, " but it would never have done to let Mr. 
Bateman see that you dreaded to meet him, or 
wanted to cut him. Let us meet Mrs. Dun- 
stable and her forces on their own ground, and 
we'll get the best of it in the end. I think that 
we'll soon prove to her that we do know how 
to drop an acquaintance without actually cut- 
ting. Rosa told me that a cousin of her father's 
— uncle's, she said, but father's too, of course — 
— is to be there also. He has come on business 
about Pauline, she said significantly. Mr. Miles 
Newman is his name — St. Miles, she calls him. 
I wonder if he's the author of that beautiful 
little book called ' Truth and Seeming ?' It is 
by the Rev. M. Newman, but Rose did not say 
he was, a clergyman. That little book speaks 
more to my heart (after the Bible) than any 
book I ever read. It has a great fascination 
for me— I've often thought that I'd like to meet 
the author." 

Dora turned her blue eyes fall of mischief on 
her sister, sweeping with a dexterous turn back- 
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wards of her left arm her ruddy tresses into 
one rich sheaf, and drawing a fine white net 
over it. 

" Perhaps," she said, " he is the Fate ; if he is, 
Isa, like a good girl, put a spoke into Pauline's 
settlement wheel." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



TACTICS. 



STATELY, fair, and beautiful was Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Dunstable, the mother of three 
grown-up daughters, out now three seasons. 
To be sure, her beauty was mature, with no- 
thing of the bloom of the peach about it, no- 
thing of the dew of the morning ; yet beauty it 
was, and faultless beauty too — still the sheen 
on the fair silken hair, still undimmed lustre in 
the blue eye, fulness and rich colouring in the 
chiselled mouth, and a snowy, unwrinkled brow. 
Her very figure was faultless — slender in the 
waist, full and graceful in its development* 
How old was she ? Forty, but tell it not in 
Gath. Kelton said that she would never see 
fifty again, but that was venomous scandaL 
Kelton said that Madame Rachel was her very 
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good friend, and sundry whisperings went 
round the card-tables, in which that mysterious 
-word " enamel " was frequently heard. Rouge 
"was openly pronounced, for no one thought 
rouge a deadly sin. It was even confidently 
asserted that the Winter bloom on Mr. Cocker's 
cheek owed its daily renewal to that outward 
elixir. 

That Mrs. Dunstable did touch her soft 
around cheeks very slightly with the palest of 
rouge cannot be denied, but the pearly white 
of her velvety skin, the absence of even the 
shadow of a wrinkle or trace of a line, and the 
marble smoothness of her brow, she owed, not 
to the loathsome imposture of enamel, but to 
the lump of ice which occupied the region 
generally supposed to belong to the heart. 
Through this the cool blood sluggishly flowed, 
filling the blue veins with its healthy tide. 

Yes, she was only forty years old. Her 
•daughters were aged respectively — eighteen, 
nineteen, and twenty. Rosa was the eldest, 
and Pauline the youngest. They were all three 
handsome, but Pauline, the youngest, was ac- 
knowledged by all to be the Beauty ; and very 
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beautiful she was, very like her mother, but 
with something her mother never had, fascina- 
tion. Francis Bateman was only one of the 
many who wore her chains, but he was the 
one she chose to wear them. He had beea 
bought with a great price. To love Pauline 
Dunstable was to love for ever, unless — which 
to some natures was possible — love might turn 
to hatred. But there could be no middle course. 
To love her, and to be loved by her, was to be 
marked with a fiery brand. Yet the fire with 
which she consumed others left her scatheless- 
The glacial influence had rendered her imper- 
vious. She had her preferences, true ; Francis 
Bateman was chief now. But she never had, 
nor ever could have, a preference sufficiently 
strong to induce her to withdraw her foot from 
the rung of the social ladder on which she had 
vowed to place it — a coronet ! The conquest of 
Francis Bateman, easy as it had been, was to 
her sweet, sweet — for had she not won him 
from her friend? Cold, supercilious Isa Lorri- 
mer, who had shrunk from her as one might 
from a beautiful snake, would fear her now, for 
did she not hold her sister's honour in her hand t 
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And Pauline laughed lowly, as she said to 
Tier mother, 

" Mamma, I think, were our positions reversed, 
Dora would be apt to say, in her refined lan- 
guage, ' Catch your hare, before you skin it.' " 

" Yes," she thought, " Isa Lorrimer may fear 
me, for her turn may come too. All's fish that 
comes to my net." 

Then an insidious whisper went round Kel- 
ion, that poor Miss Dora Lorrimer had made a 
sad mistake as to Mr. Bateman's intentions, 
which, though strictly honourable, had never 
been matrimonial ; and this was not to be won- 
dered at, for was it to be thought for one mo- 
ment that the future Lord Meltonbury should 
wed the sister of a convict ? — well, if not a con- 
vict, an escaped felon. There was some funny 
story, too, about Miss Pauline Dunstable's father, 
something about racing, or betting, or gambling. 
He had fallen into bad hands probably, but it 
was very well known he would inherit West 
Dramley, and then everything would be cleared 
up. But in any case a Dunstable of West 
Dramley was much fitter to wear the Melton- 
bury coronet than a Miss Lorrimer of no par- 
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ticular anywhere. They were very exclusive 
these Miss Lorrimers, evidently thought them- 
selves too good for any but a chosen few in 
Kelton. Poor girls, though, they wanted 
knowledge of the world sadly, or they would 
not have made the mistake they had done 
about Mr. Bateman's intentions, and no proper- 
ly brought up girl would ever bestow her 
affections unsought. And one thing was 
certain, that it was always a risk to marry a 
girl who had lost her mother at the early age 
Dora Lorrimer had. This was what Kelton 
said, but none of it reached Dora's or Isa's ears. 
Lady Drasko's it did, but that good lady had 
the wisdom to keep the tattle to herself and 
Chloe. 

The rooms Mrs. Dunstable hjtd taken were 
scarcely inferior to those of the house she had 
occupied the previous Winter. The back 
drawing-room had attached to it a little con- 
servatory, to enter which you descended a flight 
of five stone steps. Near the conservatory was 
a recess formed by a sort of half bay window, 
and close to this was a porcelain stove. A 
handsome davenport stood in the window, 
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before which Mrs. Dunstable sat penning with 
thought and care a note. We shall take the 
liberty of peeping over her shoulder. 

" My dear Miles, 

" Rosa tells me that you have 
promised to come to our afternoon tea to-night. 
These little gatherings are the girls' affair. 
They often have them ; and as I, from motives 
of economy, give no parties of any kind, I let 
them have their way. I am very glad you are 
coming, though I warn you the company will 
not be congenial, being, for the most part, the 
youthful effervescence of Kelton society. 

" Among these you will meet the Miss 
Lorrimers, whose brother, you may remember, 
brought such .disgrace on his family a few 
years ago. It is not an acquaintance I ever 
much desired for my girls, but last year the 
intimacy was very great. This year, I am 
happy to say, it has greatly cooled, the reason 
for which I will tell you viva voce. 

"The Miss Lorrimers themselves are well- 
conducted, pleasant girls — a little susceptible, 
perhaps, and apt to misinterpret ordinary 
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attentions; and I am told that Lady Drasko 
has more than once asked 'intentions' — but 
this is by the way. 

" The ' why ' of my note at present, is to ask 
you to bring your friend, Mr. Kent, whom Rosa 
says she saw with you to-day. I used to know 
him long ago, and shall be happy to renew my 
acquaintance with him. 
a Believe me, 

" Sincerely yours, 

" Emma Dunstable. 

"P.S. — Sir Kynaston Howard is coming. 
He and Harriet seem great friends " 

This missive sealed and despatched, Mrs. 
Dunstable called Pauline to her side. Pauline 
was her favourite daughter. She felt for her 
as much love as she could feel for anyone but 
herself; she recognised in her the same nature, 
with more force, and of brighter metal. They 
were both feline; but one was the domestic 
cat, the other the tiger. Had Pauline been in 
Mrs. Dunstable's place at that crisis when she 
first discovered her husband's infidelity, very 
different would have been the part she would 
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have played ; not less heartless, certainly, but 
more daring. Her passions, fiercer, more fiery, 
she held in a leash. Comfort and luxnry were 
as essential to her as to her Sybarite mother ; 
but these, unaccompanied by rank, were to her 
but the sugar and cream without the tea. 

The mother and daughter understood each 
other folly ; they were inalienable allies. Their 
cabinet councils were frequent, and their tact- 
ics seldom jarred ; if they did, the stronger 
yielded to the weaker — the elder to the 
younger. But a third person (which there 
never was at these cabinet councils) might 
have noticed that, while the language of the 
younger was, in relation to facts, persons, and 
things, plain and unmistakeable, — that of the 
elder had always about it a tissue of mystery. 
It was not that Mrs. Dunstable feared her 
daughter — as we have said, she trusted her 
fully ; it was not that she wished her to think 
her mother better than she was — she had no 
delicacy on that point : nay, in her heart she 
considered herself a model mother, but she was 
so thoroughly false that it was only when 
silently planning her policy that she gave facts, 
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persons, and things their" proper attributes. 
Habit is said to be second nature ; but in this 
case Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable's habit was 
simple nature. But there never was any 
mystery to Pauline in her mother's meaning ; 
she had the key within her. Sometimes she 
would say, "Mother, you draw it too fine," 
applying her censure to tactics and language 
alike. And now, called to her mother's side in 
the tiny retreat where councils were often held, 
she had occasion to repeat her censure. 

" I hope, mamma, you have not been writing 
to put Cousin Miles off," said she, kneeling 
down before the little stove and warming her 
hands. 

" No, dear," said Mrs. Dunstable, " I had no 
good excuse;. I sincerely wish I had had one. 
It is most awkward his meeting the Lorrimers 
here, and seeing the terms of intimacy they are 
on with us. Rosa was really very thoughtless 
to ask him." 

" Not thoughtless, mamma, but stupid, densely 
stupid ; she is always doing something gauche. 

It was only to-day we met Miss Argent at A 

House, and what do you think she said ? 
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"'We heard that you were never coming 
back to Kelton.' 

" ' And why V said Miss Argent, looking like 
a combustible vinegar cruet. Rosa looked sheep- 
ish, but she managed to finish her information. 

" ' Oh ! something about little Astell people 
said, but I forget what.' 

"I thought Miss Argent would have exploded 
— at any rate, I heard the enamel crack in three 
or four places. I rather enjoyed it, for I knew 
that sharp-shooting at Rosa was merely firing 
at sand-banks. 

"'And upon my honour, then,' said Miss 
Argent, ' we're much obliged to our good friends 
for interesting themselves in our concerns ; but 
why we shouldn't come back to Kelton, where 
our sainted mother is buried, because little 
Astell had scarlet-fever, I'm not clever enough 
to say. We always paid our way. We never 
had on a fine gown that wasn't lined with a 
receipt. We never had any cause to be ashamed 
of our name, or blush for father or mother, 
alive or dead. But we are back, you see, Miss 
Dunstable, and I am delighted to see that you 
are back too. We heard you weren't coming 
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either. But I'm sure it's good for trade to have 
such good customers again.' 

" I thought it was high time to come to the 
rescue, for I knew what she was at. 

" * If we believed all that Kelton gives out,' I 
said, 'we should all be married, and have 
patriarchal families, be buried and banished in 
one year. And as for our characters, they 
would all need enamelling.' 

" I did not wait for a retort, but came ofi 
victorious. But really, mamma, I wish some- 
body would propose to Rosa. Here she is, past 
twenty, and she has had only one oiffer, and 
that from a man (or boy rather) younger than 
herself, a * fatuous ensign,' as old General 
Miller calls them. She's good-looking, of good 
family, fortune, — -or the name of it, — the same 
thing at this stage, — dances well, sings well, 
dresses well, and yet she's a dead weight on 
hand. She doesn't talk, simply because she can- 
not, and it's just as well she doesn't try, for 
the accounts I have overheard of her attempts, 
when she has been fairly driven into a corner, 
have half killed me with suppressed laughter 
and irritation. Her eyes are large and hand- 
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some, bat she can't use them any more than her 
tongue. They can neither melt nor Haze, and 
she looks at a man just as if he was a woman. 
Really, mamma, it is very trying. I shall have 
to make love to some one for her !" 

"Pauline," said Mr. Dunstable, fairly startled 
oat of her indifferent acquiescence in her 
favourite daughter's estimate of Rosa's short- 
comings^—" Pauline, I particularly request that 
you do no such thing. You know quite well 
that any such ruse of yours would never end in 
Rosa's favour. There were two instances last 
season in which I think Rosa stood a very fair 
chance of an eligible settlement — eligible for 
her, I mean ; and I think, my dear, you have to 
answer to me for their ending in nothing. Let 
your list of triumphs be as long as you like, 
but I beg of you not to swell it with any * possi- 
bility ' of poor Rosa's." 

Pauline laughed lowly. 

" Oh ! you mean the Irish major and Scotch 
laird. What fun it was! As for the Irish, 
they're just tinder, the look of fire sets them 
blazing. I confess I fear that I did spoil sport 
in the Irish major's case. The first quadrille he 
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talked of my sister's beaux yeux, the second of 
his admiration for us all, and the third he pro- 
posed! I pretended immense astonishment, 
and said that surely he had made a mistake 
through family likeness, which was always 
strong in the Dunstables, as his attentions had 
certainly been directed to my sister. He was 
very angry ; his vanity was so wounded, he saw 
I had been fooling him. 

Ui Faith, and so they were/ he said, 'but 
yours were directed to me, and Paddy Byrne 
was never the boy to balk a yawner when a 
lady led the way.' 

" ' Oh I Major Byrne," I said, 'I don't under- 
stand Irish.' And I looked into his face with 
all my eyes, till I saw his colour mount, and his 
whole body quiver. I then took a sprig of 
myrtle from my bouquet, and handed it to him. 
He seized it like the drowning man the straw, 
and I dropped my eyes suddenly, saying, * But 
I am so sorry ; you would have made me such 
a charming brother !' 

"Before he could reply I was off waltzing with 
Francis — I had beckoned him to me. Next day 
he proposed to Miss Miller, and you know I 
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went to church to see them married. He saw 
me, and I thought he'd never get through the 
service, but I think it was rage as much as love. 
I wonder if he beats her ?" 

" Not now, at any rate," said Mrs. Dunstable, 
" for I saw her death in this morning's Times, 
and the birth of a son also. I think some one 
said they were not happy. He was a man of 
violent temper, and I daresay he told her in one 
of his rages that he had married her for spite. 
She was a sensitive, silly thing — one of your 
gushing females." 

" Is the child dead V" said Pauline, with an 
air of interest. 

" Not that I know of," replied her mother. 

" That's a pity," said Pauline ; " the pro- 
perty's entailed, and he might have returned to 
his first love. But I am sorry now that I sprang 
my falcon at Rosa's game. It was sheer devil- 
ment. I never see a quarry but I long to bring 
it down; and if I take trouble, I generally 
succeed. However, I promise you to bring 
under the flesh every time that Rosa's concern- 
ed. Three going-out daughters are too many 
for you, mamma." 
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"But," said Mrs. Dunstable, "you are pro- 
vided for, dear ; and when you are gone, Rosa 
and Harriet will have a better chance." 



l&t 



CHAPTER XIV. 

m 

PAULINE'S DOUBTS. 

"T7ES, I am provided for," replied Pauline, 
A sitting down on the soft white bearskin 
which stretched from the davenport to the stove, 
and nursing her knee on her clasped hands — 
" as far as human foresight can say, I confess I 
am well provided for. Francis Bateman's father 
i$ the undoubted heir-presumptive to Lord Mel- 
tonbury's title and estates, and heir-apparent 
there is none. But, mamma dear, there is 
nothing certain in this world — a truism that 
dates from Eden." 

" WelJ, Pauline," said her mother, " unless 
death intervenes, I see nothing uncertain. You 
know the trouble we both have had to make, 
Mr. Bateman wait a year for you ; and it was 
only yesterday he said that another such year 
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of waiting would kill him. Now that his father 
has consented, and Miles has come, everything 
can be settled at once." 

" There are still two months to elapse," said- 
Pauline. 

" You will require that, at least, to get your 
trousseau," said her mother. 

" Mamma dear, I shall not begin to get my 
trousseau until the two months are up ;" and 
Pauline nursed her knee closer to her chin, and 
set her little mouth « in a way Mrs. Dunstable 
had learnt to fear. 

She answered her very quietly, though she 
felt sorely tempted to box her ears. Mrs. Dun- 
stable had these instincts strong, and battling 
in her for outlet sometimes ? but she never gave 
them voice. She said — 

" Proverbs, my love, are very vulgar ; but I 
ara tempted to remind you of an old one : 
* Where the knot is loose, the string slips.' " 

"And I answer you with another," said 
Pauline, impudently : " * Haste trips up its own 
heels.' But you misunderstand me, chtre mire. 
Knot or no knot, this string will never slip — 
unless 1 choose ; and I may choose. Haste shall 
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never trip up my heels. There is a very ugly 
If in my prospects, and I am determined to see 
it extinguished before I become Mrs. Francis 
Bateman. Suppose, mamma, that Lord Mel- 
tonbury had a son ?" 

" But that is impossible, Pauline ;" and Mrs. 
Dunstable spoke sharply. u Lord Meltonbury, 
you know, is quite paralyzed, and more than 
half imbecile. He never leaves his bed but for 
his Bath-chair, or his Bath-chair but for his bed. 
There is not the shadow of an If there, I am 



sure." 



" No, not there, mamma ; but just suppose that 
he had been married before he became what he 
is?" 

"But he never was married, Pauline. He 
made Melton Chase a perfect seraglio — your 
father used to stay there often." Mrs. Dunstable 
Bpoke quite complacently. " I remember once 
saying to him — your father — that it was a pity 
Lord Meltonbury did not marry, and try what a 
quiet domestic life would do to patch up his 
reputation and constitution, and his answer 
was, 'that he was far too respectable to do 
that.' Your father was not very complimentary 
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at times. He said, too, that he was fond of his 
brother, General Bateman ; and as he had 
dipped the estate pretty well, the least he could 
do was to leave him the title. And the Gene- 
ral, you know, is enormously rich. He got hia 
mother's large fortune as the younger son, and 
his wife brought him another." 

" Ah ! yes, mother," said Pauline, con- 
temptuously, " there is plenty of money, there 
is no if there ; but I have my doubts as to the 
title. You remember how vexed I was when 
you refused the old Lord's invitation, or rather 
the General's, through him, to spend the Christ- 
mas with us all at Melton Chase." 

Mrs. Dunstable assented, for well did she 
remember the passage of arms on that occa- 
sion, an occasion upon which she would have 
had to yield, but for the unexpected reinforce- 
ment of Francis Bateman. 

"Well, mamma, you stood upon propriety,, 
and, as usual, you drew it too fine. As I said 
at the time, it mattered very little what sort of 
company his lordship kept when we were not 
there, but that if he cast out the evil spirits,, 
and in honour of our advent swept and gar- 
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nifihed the house, no shadow of scandal could 
attach to us. And what matter though there 
was not a respectable servant in the house? 
What should we have had to do with servants ? 
And I am sure Martin could have taken care of 
herself. I did not tell you then, for my sus- 
picion was a mere floating idea of a possibility, 
born on the breath of a moment — the offspring 
of a look, a turn, seen only by me. It was born 
thus. You read the General's letter to Francis 
and to me, and said that you were very sorry 
that we could not go, as you had promised to 
spend Christmas at the Rectory with Miles 
Newman. I saw Francis's face light up with 
sudden relief, and he said, half to himself, 

" ' I don't know what my father was think- 
ing of.' 

"'Why?' I said. 

"'OhT he replied, 'he never lets my sister 
go to Melton Chase, and I am surprised he 
should wish you.' 

"'But, Francis,' I said, 'your uncle is past 
wickedness now; and the world doesn't visit 
men's sins so heavily.' 

" ' It's not that,' he said, ' but it's the people 
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he has round him — his very servants are dis- 
reputable/ 

" ' And why don't you turn them all off V I 
asked. *I suppose he would be none the 
wiser V 

" * He's not so far gone as that,' he said ; * but 
we think it better not to make any change 
during his life. Servants have dreadful tongues, 
and there would be dreadful stories told if we 
disturbed the hornet's nest. Now, when he 
dies, they will be all] quietly disposed of with 
their small legacies and pickings.' 

"'Hush money,' I said, laughing; and, 
mamma, he turned as pale — no, as white as 
this bearskin, his lips looked like parchment, 
and he asked me, almost viciously, how I dared 
say such thing, and who had been telling tales ? 
I laughed it off then, but it made such an im- 
pression on me that I determined to get at the 
bottom of the mystery, even if I should have 
to employ Pollaky." 

Mrs. Dunstable looked both interested and 
astonished. 

" Why did you not trust me, Pauline V 9 she 
said. 
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" Well, at first it was such a mere suspicion, I 
thought 70a would laugh at me, or perhaps 
take fright too quickly, and spoil all by setting 
inquiries afloat. I did all I could to induce yon 
to accept the invitation, for, once at Melton 
Chase, I would hare wanted no Pollaky." 

"Pauline, had yon trusted me as you ought 
to have done, I would have gone with you to 
Melton Chase, though I might have left Rosa 
and Harriet behind." 

"And that's just what I was afraid you 
would do. Francis was evidently afraid we 
had heard something — a very good proof that 
there was something to hear; and he would 
have been suspicious of every movement, fle 
would have seen at once that you went to 
Melton Chace to serve an end of your own, as 
your first objection remained unremoved by 
your leaving Rosa and Harriet behind. Then I 
was afraid that Martin might discover you 
were uneasy about something, and tattle about 
it to Fanshawe, Francis's valet. So I just kept 
my mare's nest to myself, and I was beginning 
to think it really was a mare's nest, when yes- 
terday, at Duke House, I caught the sound of 
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my own name. I listened, of course. It was 
Miss Bertie Argent holding forth to Mrs. Dun- 
scom about my marriage. They were talking 
in a half whisper, in deference to my presence, 
I suppose. I managed to edge a little nearer, 
and I distinctly heard Miss Bertha say, 

"'Lady Drasko told me that she rules the 
roost at Melton Chace, and as long as the old 
lord lives, they daren't say her nay. She has 
some hold over them ; if I was Miss Pauline, 
Fd wait a bit before . . . . ' and that was all I 
heard." 

" And enough too, my dear. How providen- 
tial it was that you went to Duke House to-day ! 
But I do wonder that Lady Drasko never gave 
me a hint of anything mysterious about the old 
lord. If she thought there was any flaw in 
Francis's inheritance, she would surely have 
been too glad to have hinted at it." 

" Not she, mamma," and Pauline nodded her 
head ; " she has been too well tutored. I am 
convinced now that Dora knew all about it. 
A thousand little things have occurred to me, 
big with a meaning 1 little suspected at the 
time. General Bateman and Mr. Lorrimer are 
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old friend*, and that is how Lady Drasko heard 
the story, whatever it is, for I know it is not a 
common scandal, or we should have heard it 
before. Bnt I don't beliere she told Miss Ber- 
tha Argent anything abont it. Miss Bertha 
Argent is a woman of the world ; she does not 
stick at moral trifles, and I daresay her maid 
heard it through Lady Drasko's maid, bnt she 
jnst skipped the maid, and gave her ladyship 
as her authority." 

M Then I suppose it would never do for me to 
pump Lady Drasko?" asked Mrs. Dunstable, 
inwardly admiring her daughter's astuteness. 

"No, no, most certainly not — never, never 
trust confidential people; they are sieves to 
everybody's shaking. Every question you 
asked would be magnified into an assertion, and 
she would probably tell old Mr. Lorrimer, who 
forthwith would write a warning to the Gene- 
ral, and then . . . . But I am running ahead 
again ; only don't attempt in any way to get 
any information from Lady Drasko. We must 
work in concert, but it must be in silence too." 

" And, after all, Pauline," and Mrs. Dunstable 
tried to speak as if she was re-assured — " after 
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all, if a marriage is the mystery, it doesn't fol- 
low there is a son. The Batemans are very 
proud, and they would naturally try to conceal 
any misalliance made by the head of their 
house." 

" Yes," said Pauline, " that is very true, but 
I have so much at stake, that ' Fll maM siccar ; 
so, mamma, you must help me to delay my 
marriage until we have made siccar." 

" Of course, my dear, I shall, though even 
without the title it would be a good match for 
you." 

" Mother, have I not often told you that I 
am to be knocked down to nothing below a 
coronet?" Pauline laughed, but her mother 
knew she was in earnest. 

" But, Pauline, suppose the worst comes to 
the worst, how ever will you get out of your 
engagement? You will drive Mr. Bateman 
desperate. He is selfish, and by no means an 
impulsive man, but his love for you is terrible 
— it cannot be trifled with. Even supposing 
that an heir turns up, you could not very well 
say, * I won't marry you, because you are not 

m2 
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to be Lord Meltonbury.' Such conduct would 
ruin all your future prospects." 

"No, mother," interrupted Pauline, quietly, 
" nothing could do that, considering everything. 
My engagement to Francis Bateman is most 
disinterested, for I am sure I could have had 
with very little trouble the Marquis of For- 
mouth, and Francis knows it too. Oh ! I know 
what you would say — 'a wooden leg and 
seventy-seven years old ;' but the latter would 
have been quite an advantage, for, don't you 
see, that if you do make an interested marriage, 
the older the man is the better — the sooner you 
are rid of him. And as the widowed Marchio- 
ness of Formouth, I should have had the world 
at my feet. But then he has a dozen children 
and a wooden leg; besides, I liked Francis. 
Do you know, mamma, I often think it is such 
a pity that you are not a widow. You could 
have married the old Marquis ; he admires you 
immensely, and we should soon all four have 
made up a House of Lords between us." 

"Pauline, you forget yourself." Mrs. Dun- 
stable uttered these words as one would a con- 
ventional platitude, but her daughter had given 
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voice to a regret seldom out of her thoughts 
since she had met Lord Formouth. " You for- 
get, too," she continued, " that, were I a widow 
now, you would each lose £10,000." 

"Ah! that settlement in the entail, you 
mean." Pauline spoke lightly. "That's fall 
of ifs, if you like it. There's Australia one if" 
— she checked them off on her fingers — " hard 
living another, Uncle Regie another — a creak- 
ing gate hangs the longest, you know — and 
lastly, extinguishing every other, and leaving 
only one, this one, my most respectable father's 
willingness to make that settlement good." 

" Miles Newman would see to that," said 
Mrs. Dunstable. 

" Never, mother. You deceive yourself. Miles 
Newman has got that very troublesome thing a 
reasoning conscience, and he would never be 
the means of such a large sum of money getting 
into the hands of mere worldly butterflies, fle 
would think he was paying tithe to the Evil 
One. But his name brings me back to our 
moutons. You say that I would have great 
difficulty in getting out of my engagement. 
Of course 1 should ; but of course you don't 
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think 1 would have anything to do with it. 
Why, you would have to do it all. The pro- 
gramme is simple. You would not even want 
to rehearse. The heir turns up ; immediately 
you, the model parent, come to the rescue. You 
declare that the General and Francis have com- 
bined to deceive you, and though you do not 
care for rank for your precious child, yet you 
do care for an unsullied name, and that the at- 
tempt to hush up Lord Meltonbury's marriage 
was an attempt to defraud the widow and an 
orphan of name, fame, and right ; and that no 
man capable of stealing the birthright of an- 
other should have your daughter. Miles New- 
man will act the stern guardian, Uncle Regie 
will write it, and I will be the dutiful daughter 
and the forlorn victim !" 

" Miles Newman is prejudiced against me, my 
dear," said Mrs. Dunstable, doubtfully. " For a 
professing Christian he is very uncharitable, and 
he would never give me credit for disinterested 
motives." 

"Oh! I don't want you to come the moral 
parent to him," said Pauline. " I know quite 
well that would never do, he is too sharp for 
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that, but we can influence him through others. 
But these are minor details, and we Haven't laid 
the foundation-stone yet. What we have now 
to do is to draw out a carte du pays. We must 
get another invitation to Melton Chase." 

" That's an impossibility, to begin with," said 
Mrs. Dunstable. 

" Yes, a genuine one." And Pauline looked 
meaningly into her mother's eyes. 

"Explain, Pauline." 

" Mother, a clever woman of the world like 
you ought to be able to solve a problem without 
a key. But I'll explain. Suppose you get a 
note in a hand very like General Bateman's, and 
signed by him, dated from Melton Abbey, and 
posted at Tewkesbury, renewing the former 
invitation in more pressing terms, you will at 
once reply to it, without consulting Mr. Bate- 
man, and refuse it. The General is sure to 
write by return of post, disclaiming it. Then 
Francis will be sure to treat the matter lightly, 
as a practical joke, &c, &c. — that is, if he has 
anything to hide; but I shall tell him 1 am 
pretty sure there is a Blue Beard's closet at 
Melton, and will act suspicion and curiosity to 
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the life. He will be frightened, and a genuine 
invitation is sure to follow. Voila la carte du 
pays — so far." 

" Pauline," said Mrs. Dunstable, after a mo- 
ment's thought, "your scheme is very clever, 
but very dangerous. In the first place, how are 
we to get a letter posted at Tewkesbury ! — in 
the second, how can you disguise your very pe- 
culiar hand, for I suppose you mean to write the 
invitation yourself I " 

"Oh! as for my hand," said Pauline, "pe- 
culiar as it is, I can disguise it quite well enough 
for the present occasion. There will be no ex- 
perts to detect my curly qB. I shall copy the 
General's, which is large and bold, as near as 
possible, and put in a little doubtful orthography. 
Suspicion would attack every house in Kelton, 
but never dream of ours. Or more likely fly to 
this person, whoever she is, who rules the roost 
at Melton, according to Lady Drasko. Then, 
as to the posting, you must do that yourself. 
Trust not another soul with a breath of the 
matter, and successful or unsuccessful, it dies 
with us." 

"Another thing, Pauline," said Mrs. Dun- 
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stable, uneasily, " why should Miles come with 
us ? I never feel easy in his presence ; he is so 
cynical." 

" We may want him, mother ; but you need 
not fear. There are some Greek folios there 
which I once heard Francis say the British 
Museum had tried in vain to get possession of. 
They have been shown to very few scholars, and 
then under a strict promise that they would not 
copy them. They are heirlooms, and very 
valuable. A Bateman got them at the sack of 
Trabadoz, and left them to the head of his 
house, with this prohibition. I daresay, though, 
he stole them. In any case they will keep 
friend Miles quiet. I don't think even a Mephis- 
topheles could win him from his heaven." 

" I am sure a Venus couldn't." Pauline spoke 
these last words feelingly. She had tried the 
artillery of her charms on the grave student, 
and she had seen him shrink from her as from 
a loathsome reptile. She never tried it again, 
and the memory of her defeat was not pleasant. 
"Some day," she said to herself) "she would 
pay him off." 

"Well, Pauline," said Mrs. Dunstable, still 
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doubtfully, "the scheme and the stake are 
yours ; and I have faith enough in your clever- 
ness to trust you. Only be wary. Plots are 
slippery ground to tread on ; few angle without 
a wetting." 

" That's only when there's a fool at one end, 
and a rod at the other," said Pauline, con- 
temptuously. " My cast is a fly dressed by my 
own nimble fingers ; it would deceive even the 
traditionary pike, so never fear." 

Mrs. Dunstable sighed. She was not brave. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



PAULINE'S PHILOSOPHY. 



" A ND now, mother, what did you say in 

■^ your note to Cousin Miles?" 

" Oh, I merely asked him to bring Mr. Kent 
with him to-night, and mentioned incidentally 
that the Miss Lorrimers were coming. I gara 
him a hint that they were susceptible, and 
apt to misinterpret attentions." 

" Now, mamma " (Pauline got up and faced 
her mother), " again I say you draw it too fine* 
You are afraid that Cousin Miles will fancy 
Isabella Lorrimer. Nothing more likely; they 
are made for each other — lumps of ethereal ice* 
And you think that hint will make his sensitive- 
ness, his reason, take alarm. Not at all ; he m 

* 

too humble in his personal estimate. Besides, 
it's my firm belief he doesn't know how to pay 
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attention*. Then he's sure to have heard 
something of this story about Francis and 
Dora — all Eelton has it, thanks to Lady Drasko, 
— and hell put two and two together, and 
jump to the conclusion that I cut poor Dora 
out. He is a little suspicious of you and me, 
you know." 

"Not a little," said Mrs. Dunstable ; " but if 
he hears anything very positive, he is sure to 
oome and ask me if it is true. With all his 
want of charity, Miles never judges a person 
unheard." 

" Well, I really don't see what right he has 
ip sit in judgment on us at all. As far as I am 
concerned, I don't care that" — here Pauline 
threw a pin into the stove — " for his opinion ; 
and often I've had a mind to tell him so, only I 
knew he's Uncle Regie's purse-bearer, spy, 
toady, confessor, — faugh ! I hate priests ! After 
all, mamma, why shouldn't he marry Isabella 
Lorrimer? I wish you would tell me your real 
reason for not wishing him to become acquaint- 
ed with the family. You are too wise a woman 
to plot against a person simply from dislike ; 
you have some strong hidden reason, which 
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you may as well tell me, for I am sure to find it 
out some day." 

" Your imagination runs riot, fauline." Mrs. 
Dunstable's voice had an inflection of irritation, 
but she spoke very quietly. "When I was 
married, I looked forward to being, some day, 
mistress of West Dramley. It is not likely that 
I shall ever be so now, but that does not recon- 
cile me to the idea of seeing another, and that 
other Isabella Lorrimer, in my place." 

" Whose imagination is running riot now, 
mother miaT said Pauline, archly. 

"I keep probabilities in view, my love," 
replied her mother ; and Pauline knew that she 
had gone far enough, pro tern. 

Thinking it wise to change the subject, she 
said, naively, 

"Love is the real centre of gravitation to 
which we all incline — and this brings me to the 
Scotch laird, Mr. Mclntyre. He, too, is coming 
to-night. If he shows signs of cultivating 
Rosa again, help her on with him — go and talk 
for her. And I'll tell you a secret — he never 
proposed to me. I pushed him hard, though, 
but he was very ' cute/ He had some notion — 
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a confused one — that I was fooling him, and I 
think he was uneasy about my prospects. He 
looked and longed, and longed and looked. 
He wanted me, and then was afraid of getting 
me; he did not want me, and yet he was 
afraid of not getting me. I've seen him 
watching me from a distance, his under-lip out, 
and his eyes creased up into a mental focus, 
balancing himself first on one foot, then on the 
other ; and I'd say to myself, * Right foot, I'll 
ask her ; left foot, I'll no. Bight foot, I love her, 
she's so bonny ; left foot, she does na love me, 
she's no canny.' And that's what he said to 
me one day when I thought I had brought him 
to the bidding point, and was shaking with 
impatience to pay him off for having given me 
so much trouble. I had sung him a hideous 
Gaelic song ; my throat didn't recover from it for 
days. I had on a wreath of heather, and I had 
given him a piece for his button-hole. We 
were standing, between dances, before a mirror, 
over a marble bracket, I told him he had the 
heather at the wrong side, but that perhaps he 
did not know where his heart was. He looked 
up at me, and took the heather out of his but- 
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ton-hole. I looked into the mirror and saw 
Francis standing behind me. I made a moue, 
and shrugged my shoulders ; the laird caught 
the gesture, and said very slowly, 'I know 
where my heart is now, Miss Pauline ; ye have 
bonny e'en, but they're no canny,' and off he 
went. I knew it was all up, and that he had 
found me out. But he was very civil to me to- 
day; congratulated me on my happy prospects, 
and asked with empressement for you all. I 
thanked him warmly and frankly for his good 
wishes, and said, ' I look on you, Mr. Mclntyre, 
as quite an old friend, so I may say to you what 
I would not to everyone — that I consider myself 
a very fortunate girl, to be wooed and won all 
for love, by a man who might have had anyone 
almost. But he has chosen poor little me, with 
no tocher, or next to none, for we have only 
£10,000 each, you know.' He tried to say 
something to the effect of the good fortune being 
on the gentleman's side. * Whisht,' I said, 'Mr. 
Mclntyre, you're no canny ; but will you come 
to our kettledrum this afternoon, Rosa will be 
so glad to see you ; and of course he said he'd 
come, and I could see by the working of his lips 
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that he thought he was tasting the £10,000. 
Don't he wish he may get it ! He, at any rate, 
will return to his first love — at least, I think he 

win." 

" He has a fine old place and property," said 
Mrs. Dunstable, meditatively. 

" Yes," said Pauline, " there's no doubt about 
that, and yet somehow he doesn't look as if he 
had been born in the purple." 

" As how, Pauline ?" 

"Well, you see, acres are always heavier 
when they're bought than when they're inherit- 
ed. The inheritor of an old family property 
seldom speaks of i my property,' or * my place ;' 
he calls it by its name, whatever it is, and takes 
it as a matter of course that everyone knows it 
is his, and can be no one else's. But your new 
man always follows up the name of his place 
with <my property,' and if he is Scotch he will 
take good care to tell you that he is called by 
the name of his place in Scotland, just as if any 
old chief got anything else." 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Dunstable admir- 
ingly, " where you pick up all your information ; 
you never open a book, and you can't get much 
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from conversation, for yon generally take the 
most of that on yourself." 

" It's a spirit of divination, I believe," replied 
Pauline. "But you mistake about my reading ; 
I do read necessary things — outlines I call them, 
such as Reviews, little impudent essays, and 
now and then a Times leader ; but then I listen 
to clever talk, and appropriate anything original. 
A three-volumed novel with wide margin is 
pleasant sometimes, and you get wonderful 
hints out of it, too ; but as for reading for the 
sake of information, it is just clear waste of 
time. We'll all know everything some day. 
The day we close our eyes for ever here, we 
shall open them on such knowledge as Eve 
never got from the apple, or one of her sons 
from all his toil by midnight lamps. Scho- 
lars are the stupidest people in the world — 
they never know anything beyond their own 
particular branch of study. For my part, I 
think it is a great deal cleverer to be able to 
talk about nothing than about things you have 
spent years cramming into your head. And as 
we know that we can only live a certain num- 
ber of years, and as we are told that the world, 
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and all the works therein, must be one day burnt 
up, what is the use of wasting these few years 
either in finding out what the world is made of, 
or in working at things doomed to destruction ? 
I think poking at knowledge is building a tower 
of Babel, prying into things we hare no business 
with, and if we're not visited with confusion of 
tongues, we are with confusion of ideas. You 
see how many geniuses go mad. As for me, I'll 
eat and drink, sing and dance, take the most 
out of the world and the people in it ; and after 
me — the Deluge." 

"Pauline," said Mrs. Dunstable, "how you 
do rattle ! But before you go, one word — Sir 
Kynaston Howard seems inclined to pay Harriet 
attention — I beg of you not to interfere." 

"Oh! not I," said Pauline. "But, mamma, 
I can see further than you, and he has no more 
notion of Hetty than he has of you. I heard he 
met Dora in Suffolk last Spring, the time her 
convenient cousin wrote for her, and that he 
was in a desperate way about her. I don't 
want to interfere with Harriet, goose as she 
is, only I should like to teach him what bad 
taste he had showed. I suspect Dora said him 
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nay, and that he wants to try it on again. 
However, we'll see. Til not interfere, if he has 
any idea of Harriet — I promise that. But I 
don't see why he should ask Dora twice, when 
I am in the way. 1 ' 

" Well, Pauline, remember my last warning 
to you — take care of Francis Bateman." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



ROSA. 



MRS. BENJAMIN DUNSTABLE feared Miles 
•***• Newman. She feared him because she 
knew well that he long, long ago had read her 
through. She feared him, too, because of 
his influence with Reginald. AH supplies 
came through Miles; and the matter of the 
pending trousseau had to be submitted to 
him: He stood in her way, but as he was an 
impediment she could in no way get rid of, 
like an able politician she utilized him. But 
she had another cause of uneasiness regarding 
Miles — a prescient cause, one to which she had 
not as yet given voice. She, disliking as she 
did the cold, supercilious Isa Lorrimer, who, 
she knew, in her turn both disliked and 
despised her, yet in Isa Lorrimer Mrs. Dun- 
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stable saw a fitting mate for Miles Newman — his 
ideal woman, in short, or what she supposed 
his ideal woman to be ; and she, a clever 
woman of the world, was right. 

There was every likelihood that the day was 
not very far off when West Dramley should hail 
Miles Newman as its master ; and the idea that 
Isabel Lorrimer should reign there, was gall and 
wormwood to Mrs. Benjamin. Pauline had in 
part shared her mother's fears, but they did 
not weigh upon her as they did upon her 
mother. With the lightness of youth she had 
treated the probability of such a contingency 
as remote, yet to be plotted against. For her 
own amusement she had tried the effect of her 
own potent armour upon her grave cousin, and 
had found it powerless. 

Isabel Lorrimer was twenty-five, Miles some 
twenty years older, but both mother and daugh- 
ter knew that when kindred spirits meet, such 
trifles go for nothing. Pauline disliked Dora 
because she had injured her, but she hated 
Isa as the spirits of darkness hate the spirits of 
light. Pauline had never made a confidante of 
Dora, though receiving her confidences; but 
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Dora bad heard strange whispers now and then 
about sundry doings abroad of the sisters 
there ; and Pauline had denied their truth with 
many tears, particularly lamenting their "un- 
protected state, which left them an easy prey to 
slander." Pauline now felt that Dora knew 
that these tales were true. They had come 
from Baden, Homburg, St. Germain — from 
Boulogne, exaggerated a little, perhaps, but 
in the main true and condemning. Kelton re- 
ceived them as the world usually receives the 
like, according to its own interests. While the 
sun of prosperity shone, the scandals had no 
footing — their repetition was indulged in as a 
mere matter of pastime. They were shadows, 
with no acknowledged substance; but should 
that sun set, these shadows would shade into 
darkness. 

In the meantime, the Dunstables were very 
popular in Kelton. The monetary crisis to 
which Dora had alluded, in the beginning of our 
tale, had passed away at the returning tide of 
" dividends which had been our due." One 
daughter was already an embryo peeress, all 
were charming, and the mother a leader of 
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fashion — that ephemera which is to the world of 
dissipation the fond of its existence. 

But Pauline's fear of Miles Newman and 
Isabel Lorrimer meeting was void of that dread 
evidently felt by Mrs. Dunstable; in fact, so 
great seemed that dread that Pauline more 
than suspected some cause lay behind, 
hid from her. This thought was very pre- 
sent to her astute mind when she closed her 
bedroom door, to tire for the kettle-drum. She 
let her long, golden locks snake over her 
shoulders — pale gold they were, of that hue 
which the furnace of time seldom whitens, but 
fades into the faint shade of a late Autumn's 
yellow sunset. 

To suspect that there was a secret of which 
she had no inkling, was, with Pauline, the first 
step to knowledge. An hour passed — still 
Pauline sat before the fire. In half an hour's 
time the guests would be arriving ; but secure 
in her youth and beauty, her demi-toilette lay 
on the bed untouched. Suddenly Rosa came 
in, exclaiming, 

"Ah, Pauline, not dressed yet? Mr. Bate- 
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man is downstairs, and there are the Lorrimers 
just announced." 

Pauline did not stir ; she merely turned her 
head lazily round, saying, 

" Tell Francis to make his peace with Dora ; 
this is their first meeting. And, Rosa, my 
charmer, play your cards a little better this 
time. Mr. Mclntyre is coming, you know ; he 
was asking most tenderly after you to-day." 

Rosa burst out indignantly — 

" I am sure he may come and go, for anything 
I care. You took pretty good care last season 
that his tenderness did not go too far. I don't 
want your cast-offs." 

" Don't be a fool, Rosa — I was only courting 
for you. You are such a natural, you can't 
finish off a parti for yourself. Mr. Mclntyre 
never proposed to me, but I talked, for he said 
he was afraid of you — you were so dignified 
and silent. Do, for pity's sake, say ' Yes !' * No. 
Indeed !' * How strange !' ' I am certain of it.' ' I 
heard so.' * So do I.' ' I agree with you.' ' How 
charming P Just scatter these morsels with a 
liberal tongue — he'll do the long bits, — and he'll 
think you the most agreeable woman in the 
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world. And by the time you've got to * charm- 
ing,' if he doesn't pop, I'm a Hottentot. I know 
he means to do it." 

Rosa opened her round blue eyes, and her 
mouth also ; but she seemed doubtful of the 
extent of credit to be given to her sister's com- 
munication. 

" Now, you're only joking, Pauline," she said, 
with a gasp. 

" I never was more in earnest," replied Paul- 
line. "So please close your rosy portal and 
take yourself off. Mr. Mclntyre thinks you have 
£10,000, and there is no necessity to undeceive 
him. You may have it yet, you know ; and it 
he asks you, take him at once to mamma — she'll 
know best what to say." 

" As if I couldn't say * Yes ' just as well as 
you !" said Rosa, tossing her head. " But per- 
haps I may wish to say * No,' and then I had 
better not take him to mamma." 

"I declare, Rosa" — and Pauline laughed 
impudently — "you are getting clever. But I 
advise you not to say * No.' Mr. Mclntyre has 
a fine place and lots of money ; and you know, 
at my marriage, it might come out — those things 
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always do manage to get out some way — that 
our £10,000 in prospect was a very uncertain 
inheritance, to draw it mild ; and then, my dear, 
good-bye to the laird, and any other chance 
half so good — for you, at any rate. Besides, 
my dear, don't forget the mess you made of 
yourself with Von Gluck, the Prussian noble- 
man !" — she laughed in a mocking tone — " but 
take the goods the gods provide, and be 
thankful." 

Whether Rosa would have boxed her sister's 
ears, or scratched her face, or pulled her golden 
locks, cannot be chronicled, but it may be 
hinted she looked able and willing for all. 
Martin, however, opportunely appeared on the 
scene, and slamming the door violently, Rosa 
vanished. 

"Miss Pauline, your mamma is asking for 
you; the Miss Lorrimers are come, Mr. Bate- 
man's there, and as I came up the stairs I 
heard Miss Digby's name announced." 

"Miss Digby!" said Pauline, meditatively, 
rolling her sunny tresses into an invisible net, 
and tying a fillet of bright blue ribbon to fall 
over her crown. Rapidly she finished her 
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simple toilet, with Martin's assistance — a long 
skirt of white silk dotted with black, a muslin 
jacket richly embroidered and trimmed with 
blue, and a broad blue sash tied in a careless 
bow behind. Bound her neck a diamond locket 
containing Francis Bateman's portrait, also tied 
with blue. The locket tied, she dismissed 
Martin, and resumed her seat before the fire, 
evidently to finish the train of thought inter- 
rupted by Rosa, but the puzzled look had left 
the fair brow, and a triumphant smile played 
on the rosy lips. 

" Digby !" she said. " How strange ! — a 
name, suddenly pronounced, has pointed the 
divining rod. T see a light into sly mother's 
secret chamber. Digby — that was the name 
she was writing to that Jew about, just at the 
time when she was so hard up last year. I re- 
member, when she was writing the letter, I 
read part of it over her shoulder, and she caught 
me, and wasn't she vicious? I don't know 
what it was all about, but it was something 
about 'a bill overdue,' and I remember dis- 
tinctly reading the name of Digby, and Lorri- 
mer also, and wondering at the time what 
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connection the two had. I wonder yet what 
connection the two had with her, but what 
they had with each other is plain enough now, 
for she let out one day that young Lorrimer 
had taken the name of Digby as an alias. I 
know, too, that very soon after her little ditty 
io the Jew, she was very flush of cash. Well, 
she's a clever woman, but she's too cunning. 
She ought to have told me all about it to-day, 
-and Td have helped her out of it ; two heads 
are better than one, and I am sure my one is 
equal to two any day. But I'll ferret it out — 
I'll get some particulars from Francis about the 
Lorrimer black sheep — he knows all the ins and 
outs — and then I'll get a peep into mother's 
secret drawer, but that will be the greatest 
difficulty, for she wears the key night and day. 
Some one says, 'If a thing is possible, it is 
done— if impossible, it is begun.'" 

Smiling in self-conscious power and acute- 
•ness, she repeated aloud her paradoxical logic, 
wheeled herself back in her easy -chair, stepped 
lightly from it to her cheval glass, turned round 
once or twice, dropped an impudent curtsey to 
her radiant reflection, and disappeared down- 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PAULINE REPAIRS MISCHIEF. 

T)AULINE paused a few seconds at the door, 

-*• and judging by the hum of voices that 
the room was pretty foil, she turned away, and 
entered by the back drawing-room. There was 
no one there. She then tripped lightly into 
the little conservatory, with the view of getting 
therefrom a flower or two. Pauline was sel- 
dom without a flower; she had done great 
execution with flowers in her day. There was 
a large myrtle-bush in flower on the top step, 
and with two or three pieces from this, she 
seemed inclined to be contented, but she caught 
a glimpse of a familiar skirt peeping from be- 
hind an orange-tree, and she determined to 
explore further. On her way she plucked a 
piece of heath, and holding it and a piece of 
myrtle together, she called out — 
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" Rosa, dear, are you not afraid of catching 
cold ? You know you are rheumatic." 

"I am not rheumatic," said Rosa, looking 
from behind the orange-tree, and upsetting 
sundry small pots placed at the foot of the 
graduated dais, " and I never catch cold. I'm 
sure you sat here till twelve o'clock last night, 
and you don't seem the worse for it." 

44 Ah! but, my charmer, I had some one to 
keep me warm, and so have you, I see. . Why, 
Mr. Mclntyre, I didn't know that you were a 
"botanist. What will Mrs. Hill say 1 You have 
literally strewed the ground with leaves, quite 
an impromptu Autumn !" 

Mr. Mclntyre peeped from behind the other 
aide of the orange-tree, and very Bheepish he 
looked. 

" Miss Rosa brought me here," he said, " to 
ahow me the orange-tree ; but I was telling her 
that at my place, Glenquidoch, there are much 
finer ones." 

" Wouldn't you like to see them, Rosa ?" said 
Pauline, mischievously. 

Rosa looked daggers, but she was not sharp 
enough to utter them. She had learnt, too, 
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that, with Pauline for an antagonist, her best 
defence lay in silence. 

" I'm sure Rosa would like to see them." And 
Pauline looked at Mr. Mclntyre. She oscillated 
between her prey and the orange-tree, which 
stood between her and them. " She has had, 
for the last four years, an insatiable longing 
after orange-flowers." 

Mr. Mclntyre did not see the hint, but poor 
Rosa, dull as she was, both saw and felt it, 

u Well, I never wanted anybody else's," she 
blurted out, nodding her head savagely, to give 
the point she meant. 

" Then, my dear, you never had vain desires," 
replied Pauline. "But here you are both, a 
forest of leaves at your feet, and not a bud 
or blossom in your hands. Oh! fie, Mr. 
Mclntyre! I thought Highland chiefs were 
Nature's own gallants. Won't you have a 
rose V She oflfered him one. 

Hugely flattered with the title of Highland 
Chief, he stretched out his hand without moving 
his position, and took the rose, which he pro* 
ceeded to put in his button-hole. 

" Oh ! ah ! Glenquidoch." And Pauline -held 
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up her hand as if shocked. "The rose is to 
give, not to keep. Don't you know your own 
poet's song 1 

" 'My love is like the red, red rose.' 

And as a fair exchange is no robbery, here, 
Rosa, is a sprig of myrtle and heath, and also 
not to keep but to give." 

Poor Rosa ! whether Mr. Mclntyre's love or 
not, she was certainly a red, red rose. She 
would not even look at the proffered sprigs, so 
Pauline stuck them lightly in her hair, and 
thinking she had done quite enough mischief, 
pulled a few flowers at random, and walked off 
humming— 

"Oh! there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream!" 

But though Rosa might feel bristling all over, 
Mr. Mclntyre felt great all over. Involuntarily 
he passed his hand down his thin leg, and regis- 
tered a determination to put on the kilt the 
next day, and an eagle's feather in his bonnet ; 
for did they not acknowledge him to be a High- 
land Chief, and was he not " Glenquidoch ?" 
Very bold and confident felt Glenquidoch. At 
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the top step Pauline turned again, and called 
out, in a silvery, affectionate tone, 

"Rosy, dear, do take care of that rheuma- 
tism. It does not do to climatise too suddenly ." 

It is doubtful whether Rosa comprehended 
the concluding warning, but she knew it con- 
veyed something specially impertinent, and her 
ears tingled. Pauline, though, enjoyed the 
covert joke immensely, for she laughed heartily 
as she stopped before entering the front draw- 
ing-room, which was crowded with people, to 
tie her fugitive flowers into a little bouquet, 
which she placed in her waistband. 

" What is amusing you, Lina V" asked a low 
voice. 

She started,- and turned to the voice. 

" Oh ! Francis, how you startled me ! What 
in the world are you doing there ?" And Pau- 
line walked towards the little sanctum where, 
in the morning, she and her mother had held 
conference long. Mr. Bateman was sitting 
greatly at his ease in the great soft Sutherland 
chair. He did not rise till Pauline stood beside 
him, and then he threw one arm round her 
waist, and drew her to the still open window. 
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By Pauline's orders no lights had been placed in 
the back-room. She thought the recess might 
prove useful. 

" What mischief have you been at?" he asked, 
looking down at the radiant face, as if there, 
and there only, life for him began and must 
end. 

"Oh! such fun," she said. "Teasing two 
fools who want to marry each other, and don't 
know how to set about it. It's the Scotch laird, 
Mr. Mclntyre, and my brilliant sister Rosa. I 
found them behind the orange-tree, and we 
played bo-peep. I called him a Highland Chief, 
and I saw him feel his legs, and you'll see, come 
rain, come hail, you'll see he'll don the kilt to- 
morrow. But, hush ! here they come." 

She pulled the heavy curtain about her, and 
drew the front of her lover's coat round her 
head. " A very Vivien," as poor Dora said, she 
looked. 

" Hush !" and leaning on the Highland Chief- 
tain's arm, Rosa passed the lovers. 

The moment they had disappeared among 
the throng in the larger room, Pauline skipped 
from her hiding-place, sank down in the soft 
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chair, and laughed till the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

" Frank, I did it for him. Didn't you see the 
rose in her hair, and the heath in his button- 
hole? By these tokens Glenquidoch has laid 
his philibeg and tartan hose at Rosa's feet, and 
she has managed to say ' Yes.' " 

" He may be very rich," said Mr. Bateman, 
" but I doubt his being a Highland Chieftain." 

" Not he," said Pauline, " any more than you 
are, Norman pure and true. He has a Highland 
Chieftain's territory — that's the proper word, I 
believe. But how he got it, I don't know. He 
wasn't born there; but it was his father's. I 
daresay the old man was a Paisley body, or a 
Glasgow bailie, and bought the old Mclntyre 
estate to graft his name and line upon. And in 
course of time Burke will chronicle how the 
lands of the Mclntyres were redeemed by a 
* cadet of the family, the present respected and 
hospitable possessor.' After all, the world does 
not care so much for what a man springs from 
as for what he is, provided he is a gentleman by 
education and manner ; but on the whole I think 
Rosa very fortunate." 

02 
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"Why, Lina, you are a little Radical," and 
Mr. Bateman leant over her chair, stroking her 
soft shining hair proudly. 

She looked up in his face and laughed. 

" Radical !" said she ; " not I, blue blood for 
me. I go hand in hand with the sentiment," 
and she laughed, 

" ' Let Art and Science, Laws and Learning die, 
But leave us still our old Nobility.' " 

" Are you then so ambitious, Lina ? With me 
it would be all for love, and the world well lost." 

" And so with me too." And she looked into 
his dark passionate eyes with a gaze the utter 
abandonment of which filled his soul with the 
intoxicating belief that in him also began and 
must end life to her. "No," she whispered, 
" not ambitious ; but I could never have loved 
you had you been other than what you are — of 
noble blood, of noble nature. I am proud, 
Francis — only to be won by affinity." 

" And, Lina," he was kneeling before her now, 
and his arms were clasped round her waist — he 
was looking at her with a look that would 
fathom if it could the very depths of her soul — 
" Lina, my Lina, my only hope here and here- 
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after, should some wicked fairy touch me with 
her wand and make me other than what I am, 
would your love cease 1 Is affinity in externals 
its Alpha and Omega Y 9 

" Francis/' she said, with a dull pain at her 
heart, for she loved him as she could, and she 
could not bear to think that there might prove 
that truth in her suspicions which must part 
them; for even in this hour of the deepest, 
truest love she could ever know, she recognised 
no other alternative but separation, should he 
indeed prove other than what she believed him 
to be — Lord Meltonbury's heir — " Francis," she 
said, and her eyes filled with tears, " you pain 
me, you trifle with impossibilities. Were you 
other than what you are, you would have told 
me before you won me. Having won me, you 
can be nothing but what I know you to be. I 
believe in you, Francis, as I believe in God. 
There is nothing false in your seeming. Per- 
fect love is perfect trust. My soul is mirrored 
in your eyes — is not yours in mine ?" 

His sank beneath hers, and all the answer he 
could make was — all he said was, " I love you ! 
I love you !" 
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And she questioned him no farther ; bnt even 
then, his head on her breast, her cheek pillowed 
on his dark wavy hair — even then, loving him, 
as undoubtedly she did, she said to herself 
that to-morrow she would write that little 
note which, in the morning, she had designated 
to her mother by a very ugly word — that little 
note which might be perhaps the first rift in her 
lute. 

« Francis/' said she, rising, and adjusting her 
somewhat ruffled attire, " have you seen Dora ? 
She is here, you know." 

" Confound it, no ! Why, Lina, you never 
told me so last night." 

"No," she replied. "I wanted to see the 
first shock of an unexpected meeting ; but you 
see, I have taken pity on your nerves, and pre- 
pared you. Yes, she is there," pointing to the 
front room — " Thea, once your all of light and 
life. I really wonder, Francis, how many loves 
you have had." 

"One, and one only. Dora Dunstable was 
a pastime ; and well you know it, you witch !" 

Francis spoke lightly, but it did not require 
a close observer to see that he was agitated 
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and, more than agitated, annoyed. He had 
not met Dora since that night in the year just 
buried, when she confronted him with that 
farewell gaze of inexpressible scorn. What of 
manhood his slavish infatuation for the beguil- 
ing Circe had left to him, quailed at the thought 
of meeting her again face to face. Turn it as 
he would, he shrank from every aspect her face 
might wear — cool indifference, scorn, reproach. 
Her face was truly the mirror of her soul, and 
what she felt he knew would be written there. 
She had no conventional art to hide a single 
emotion, and very small he knew he would feel. 
It was not true what he said to Pauline, that 
she had been but a pastime to him. She had 
been more. He had not, nor ever could have, 
loved her as he loved Pauline. To lose Pauline 
would be to lose more than Heaven. That, to 
him, dim uncertainty, was a feather in the scale 
against one draught from her eyes — one breath- 
less word from her lips. But Dora Lorrimer's 
simple, unspoken love had been to him very sweet. 
Very conventional himself, he had been drawn 
by her original and daring disregard of maxims, 
rules, and constraint — a disregard that still 
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never outraged propriety. Insensibly divining 
her love, from liking he grew to loving her, to 
loving in a quiet, passive way — a love content 
with gentle looks, pure lips, confiding trust — a 
love that could wait in patience for years, or be 
severed by circumstances without a vital pang. 
At first, as Dora had hinted, his taste had been 
forcibly attracted by the exquisite refinement 
and delicate loveliness of Isa ; but swan-like in 
her snowy purity she sailed past him, nor bent 
her proud head to look at the turbid wave that 
scattered froth at her feet. And he was wise. 
He paid her the highest tribute a man of his 
nature can pay a pure woman — he shrank from 
her. It was only his taste that had been 
attracted. The earth-born feelings that as yet 
only fluttered on the surface of his heart — the 
passion that lay coiled, a fiery serpent in its 
inmost recess — were not for Isa Lorrimer to 
rouse, neither were they for Dora. Like Isa, 
pure in thought, pure in word, pure in deed, 
there was yet more of earth about her. She 
was passionate, she was vehement, she possess- 
ed deeper depths of passion than Pauline, but 
she laid bare the rich treasure of her glowing 
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heart, content to lie at her lover's feet, if only 
allowed to love. Pauline hid her heart, and 
she kept her power, for shfe knew how to 
reign. Innocent, loving Dora ! True were the 
words which, in her self-condemnation, she 
whispered to Isa — " Barkis was too willing." 

And so, for days, weeks, and months, Francis 
Bateman hovered round Dora, quite content to 
be loved by the bright, original girl, and equally 
content to love a little. His heart fluttered 
pleasantly while he enjoyed by her side racing 
rides over the verdant hills, merry walks through 
flowery meads, and pleasant evenings, reading 
aloud some favourite book, or battling over a 
noisy game of chess. For Dora was young, 
full of life and spirit, and her cup of happiness, 
like her heart, overflowed. In the early stages 
of his love and liking, Francis Bateman had 
never thought of marriage ; and in later stages, 
when his feelings were becoming warmer, and he 
read in Dora's tell-tale countenance the intensi- 
ty of her love, even then he hardly shaped 
marriage as a probability. If he did, it was as 
a not unpleasing contingency, but one that 
could be delayed to any indefinite period. 
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The peach was ripe, and might drop into his 
hand ; for the present he liked it better where 
it was. The vague hint which Dora's quick 
wit had divined into a fact, that his father 
wished him to give the sisterly cousin a right 
to a dearer title, was true in part ; but he used 
it simply to gain time, for he felt that, with a 
believing,, trusting nature like Dora's, he had 
gone far enough without explanation. That 
cousin was, in some people's eyes, rather a 
mysterious relation, She was not a first, nor, 
according to those intimate with the Bateman. 
family-tree, was she a second cousin ; but her 
name was Bateman — Flora Bateman, — she was 
called cousin by the General's family, and occa- 
sionally spoken of as the General's ward, and an 
orphan. Under what circumstances she became 
his ward, or what the amount of her fortune 
was, were facts on which the family maintained 
a strict reticence. 

She had, however, the prestige of the name, 
and relationship, in whatever degree that was ; 
and the General made no secret of his wish that 
the relationship should be merged into a closer 
one, and an unmistakeable one to define, that 
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of his eldest son's wife. Francis had hitherto 
offered no open opposition to his father's 
wishes, for Flora was very pretty, very 
obedient, and very much her handsome cousin's 
slave. Until his visit to Welvern, the idea of 
Flora as his wife had never been distasteful to 
Francis; but Dora had wakened in his heart 
the slumbering consciousness of power to love, 
and he felt that he could not make Flora Bate- 
man his wife. 

He had promised his father, on leaving home, 
that unless he met with one he loved better 
(and loved greatly), in one year from that 
time, when he should be twenty-three, and 
Flora nineteen, he would marry his cousin. He 
did not say that he would ask her to be his 
wife, he simply said he would marry her. He 
knew that he had only to throw the handker- 
chief. 

So it fell out that Dora Lorrimer taught 
Francis Bateman that he had a heart, a lesson 
which recoiled upon herself. And with the sis- 
terly cousin in the background, Dora in the 
fore, Francis stood on debatable sand. And 
the two fair barques sped along before the 
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same wind, which, while it gently filled the 
sails of one, strained to the last stretch each 
plank of the other ; but it was a gallant bark 
and a true, and it weathered the storm. 

But the lesson begun by Dora Lorrimer, 
Pauline Dunstable completed. Dora had taught 
him that his heart could beat with a quicker 
pulse than it ever had beat at sight of Flora 
Bateman ; but Pauline Dunstable stood before 
him the impersonation of sensuous love, and he 
flung his soul at her feet, for he knew not 
" that her house inclined unto death, and her 
paths unto the dead." Had he known it, would 
he have turned his foot aside? I trow not. 
There can be no hope of Hereafter to him who 
has found his Heaven on earth. 
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CHAPTER XVHI. 



AN AFTERNOON "TEA." 



MRS. DUNSTABLE'S guests, although not 
■"-■- very numerous on this occasion, seemed 
to fill the room pretty well. There were not 
more than twenty altogether, but they were 
judiciously grouped in knots and coveys, it 
might almost be said artistically arranged. But 
there was design in everything Mrs. Dunstable 
did. At present she* was seated on a low 
couch, the covering of which was crimson 
damask. Beside her sat Isabel Lorrimer, dress- 
ed in a riding habit, and in her hand a hat, a 
slight oval thing of delicate straw, encircled, and 
overwhelmed by a magnificent feather tipped 
with scarlet. Isa sat at the end of the couch, Mrs* 
Dunstable at the head. Half-turned, they faced 
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each other. Isa held her hat, stroking with one 
hand the recumbent feather. She was smiling, 
a smile of no particular significance, mere con- 
ventional urbanity. 

Mrs. Dunstable was sipping tea from a per- 
fect morsel of a cup in the form of a tulip ; its 
colour was delicate amber, and it was almost 
transparent. From where Mrs. Dunstable sat, 
she commanded a good view of every one in 
the room ; and behind her couch was a chair, 
upon which anyone could enjoy with her a 
perfectly safe tete-a-tete. It had only to be 
drawn close to the head of the couch, and Mrs. 
Dunstable had only to lean gracefully back to 
ensure the whisper reaching its destination. 
At present it was unoccupied. 

" I know you rather despise these impromptu 
gatherings," Mrs. Dunstable was saying. " Nay, 
nay, no disclaimer/' for Isa had begun to reply 
with a hasty " Indeed no," — " for was it not 
you who said to me, or was it some one who 
repeated it to me as a piece of wit, that a 
kettle-drum was a meet without a hunt — Ham- 
let, in fact, with the part of Hamlet left out?" 

" No, dear Mrs. Dunstable," replied Isa, laugh- 
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ing, "that was one ofDoreJsjeua: de mote, I never 
was guilty, or rather capable of a witticism in my 
life ; but, indeed, I do not despise afternoon 
teas at all — I think them, on the contrary, a 
charming institution. I never could object to 
them in themselves, I only object to them at 
certain houses, where the people you meet are 
not so well blended as are the different teas in 
your famed mixture." 

"But, my dear Miss Lorrimer, surely that 
objection applies to every sort of party in cer- 
tain houses. I never name people, it is not 
good taste ; but there is a family at present in 
Kelton — I think a relation of theirs is here this 
evening." She paused to sip some tea, and 
looked at the pianoforte, where her daughter 
Harriet was showing some music to a tall, dark, 
elegant-looking girl. " Well, this family are 
very well x>ff— rich, indeed — highly connected, 
and move in the best sets in London; but 
really their balls, at least two of them last sea- 
son, were perfect omnium-gatherums ; there 
were people there you really had never heard 
of before — and worse, others of whom you 
had heard, but did not wish to meet." 
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" I know whom you mean," said Isa, slightly 
flushing — for she had followed Mrs. Dunstable's 
eyes, and she knew the people spoken of, as 
relatives , of the tall, dark girl upon whom her 
eyes rested, were also relatives of her own. 

The girl was Miss Digby, whose name had 
that evening already afforded a much-desired 
clue to the wandering search in Pauline's astute 
brain. Isa knew, too, that a slight impertinence 
was intended, as Mrs. Dunstable was well aware 
of the relationship. But she was much too 
well-bred to fill up the blank left by "good 
taste," &c., to follow up, as out-speaking Dora 
would have done, her acknowledgment that 
she knew the people by the announcement that 
they were her own relations. Certainly, in that 
room, and probably in all Kelton, there were no 
two more refined people than Mrs. Dunstable 
and Isabel Lorrimer ; but the sources from which 
each derived her refinement were as opposite as 
that which feeds the midnight lamp, and that 
which illumes the pure stars of Heaven. 

So, when Isa said, " I know whom you mean," 
Mrs. Dunstable smiled a deprecatory smile in 
behalf of good taste, and Isa continued — 
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" I was at those balls — they were electioneer- 
ing affairs, for you know the lady is nearly re- 
lated to our member, and she was very eager in 
her canvassing. In fact, she became all things 
to all people to gain some. But I venture to 
say, at a little social gathering like this, you 
would not have noticed one incongruous element. 
She has sieves of various sizes, but the one from 
which she shakes an afternoon tea, or a pic-nic, 
or a dinner of eight, is very, very fine ; but I 
don't think she used a sieve at all for the balls 
you speak of, though at all times her balls are a 
little mixed. In her position, she is obliged to 
show civility to people, whom others may ignore 
— and, certainly, for that, a ball-room is the best 
area. I enjoyed them very much, for we had 
our own friends — and you know you can meet 
the same people every night at balls, and be as 
great strangers to them at the end of the season 
as you were at the beginning." 

" Then I ought to be flattered." Mrs. Dun- 
stable spoke suavely, but there was a cold glitter 
in her eye, which did not look as caused by any- 
thing so pleasant as flattery. " I ought to be 
flattered," she said, "for, according to you, I 
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was not promoted to a sieve of any degree, 
haying only been asked to these balls, and no- 
thing else. But I forget — you are related, are 
you not ?" 

" Oh, yes/' said Isa, smiling kindly (she had 
not wished to wound) ; " but my account is not 
partial, it is very matter-of-fact. Now we, Dora 
and If are going to venture on one or two after- 
noon teas this Winter. They are to be very 
exclusive, and though we mean to taboo chaper- 
ons, we make an exception in your favour — 
you are so very unlike either a chaperon or a 
matron. Our little sanctum, in which these 
meetings are to be held, is so small we can only 
have a limited number. So we want to secure 
you and one 'of your daughters for the very 
first. Have I your promise ?" 

" Well, I really feel flattered this time," said 
Mrs. Dunstable, graciously, — "and come most 
certainly I will ; though, had you wished to pay 
me an unalloyed compliment, you ought to have 
asked me without my daughters. But as I 
must come encumbered " — she smiled resignedly 
— " which of my three responsibilities am I to 
bring ?" 
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"I am afraid," said Isa, shaking her head, 
" that my worldly tact gets very soon out of 
gear ; but we shall only be too charmed to have 
you with or without one of your graces. And 
as you have left it for me to choose, I hope you 
will bring Pauline, as we intended to ask Miss 
Bateman and her brother. We have not seen 
Mr. Bateman this season yet, but Aunt Netty 
met him at the pump-room this morning, and 
she thought him looking very well." 

"Happiness is always becoming," said Mrs. 
Dunstable, complacently ; " but neither he nor 
Pauline have made their appearance yet. They 
must be in the next room. I must go and see 
after them." 

She rose, and Isa, feeling relieved, rose also, 
and joined her cousin, Alice Digby, and Harriet 
Dunstable at the piano. 

" Have you been getting any new music, Miss 
Dunstable ?" she asked. 

"No," replied Harriet, "nothing new — no- 
thing, at any rate, that you would care about. 
Only some dance music, and a Reverie by Brind- 
ley Richards." 

Isa took the pieces out of Harriet's hand, and, 
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looking at them indifferently, put them down. 

" I am afraid," she said, " there is not suffi- 
cient nerve in me to appreciate anything so 
lively. Somehow, I never hear dance music 
but I seem to see innumerable little puppets 
hopping on stretched wires. Association of 
ideas, I suppose, for the first music I ever 
heard was from an old spinet in the nursery. 
My mother used to come in every night before 
we went to bed and play on it. We had a box 
of little puppets, which we used to set on the 
wires, and scream with delight as they rattled 
to the reels, hopped to the polkas, and turned 
and twisted to the waltz." 

" Dear Isa," said Alice Digby, " that is so like 
you — you are so ideal, you never look at the 
prose side of anything." 

"Music ought to have no prose side," said 
Isa. " And yet there is often more true poetry 
in prose than in half the so-called poetry you 
meet." 

" Then it ceases to be prose," replied Isa. 

" Now, Isa, I have caught you, and in your own 
argument, too. You say music has no prose side, 
therefore it is all poetry ; and yet you, who feed 
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on the Muses, despise their lighter mood ; for if 
music has no prose side, therefore this * Holding 
np the Mail-car Galop ' is poetry." 

" Music or poetry, — in our argument they are 
synonymous, — is the genus — that is a species, 
and a very degenerated species too. That bears 
the same relation to music that John Gilpin 
does to Paradise Lost." 

" But, dear heart," said Alice piteously, 
" what would lesser capablities do without John 
Gilpins and Mail-car Rushes ? Now just 
imagine our pretty little friend " — here she laid 
her hand caressingly on Harriet's shoulder ; 
Harriet who, truth to tell, had yawned more than 
once, wondering what it was all about, — "just 
imagine her alone with Milton, or picture to your- 
self these delicate digits " — holding up Harriet's 
small taper fingers — " inspired by Haydn ! 
No, no, cousin mine, leave nectar to the gods, 
but grant us, poor mortals, half-and-half. Be- 
sides, my dear, it is dogmatical in you to assert 
that prose ceases to be prose when imbued with 
poetical elements. I'll have that out with you 
again ; you get misty, and I must clear you up. 
Only you might as well say that a human life 
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ceases to be a human life because its aspirations 
are heavenly." 

" Alice, dear, we cannot argue here ; our 
weapons are obsolete in society like this." Isa 
spoke gently, a contrast to her impetuous, fiery 
cousin. " But, Miss Dunstable," she said, ad- 
dressing Harriet, "I was in hopes we should 
hear Miss Bateman to-night. I hear there are 
few amateur performers like her." 

"Oh," said Harriet hastily, "I am sure she 
will play, if you ask her ; she is never happy 
away from the piano. I daresay it is very 
grand, very magnificent, and all that, but, to tell 
you the truth, 1 don't understand it any more 
than I do Greek. She just sets me asleep, and 
mamma too. Pauline says there's something in 
it — not that she understands it any more than 
we do, only she seems to feel it somehow. She 
says it's a sort of thing one must be educated 
to." 

" Oh !" said Isa, almost contemptuously. 

" You need not say * Oh !' Isa," Alice nodded 
sharply ; " Pauline's quite right, only we must 
have the thing in us, for education to do any 
good. You could no more appreciate classical 
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music unless you bad been trained to it, than 
you could translate Greek without knowing the 
characters. The sound of each may charm you 
by touching some latent chord, but it can be no 
more to you than the wailing of the iEolian 
harp without the key of knowledge." 

"Bless you, Isa, do you think we are all 
Minervas, born armed cap-a-pie ?" 

" We are at cross-purposes, Alice, and this is 
not the place to make them straight ; but if you 
mean that feeling must be educated, God has 
given us that sense imperfect. Believe me, 
Alice, every human mind has something of the 
divine in it ; a spark only in some, but it can be 
fanned into a flame. Music is direct from heaven 
— this is its desecration," she touched the offend- 
ing galop, and as if effectually to preclude an 
answer, sat down and lightly struck some 
chords ; but Alice, for very mischiefs sake, was 
determined to have the last word. 

" My dear," she said, laughing, " these things 
are all as people take them. * Nix my Dolly, 
Pals,' played slowly, is a perfectly inspiring 
Psalm tune. But your illustration refutes your 
own argument, which in broad terms is that to 
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appreciate classical music requires no training ; 
for you say that men have only a spark of that 
divine thing music in them, and that it must be 
fanned to be a flame; why, don't you see 
that the tanning is the education ?" Isa, for 
answer, played majestically and solemnly the 
air her cousin had spoken of, ' Nix ;' and then, 
as she struck the last note, she turned her sweet 
face upwards, saying, " That is the way to fan 
the spark ;" then suddenly changing the key, 
and smiling mischievously, she played it " fast 
and furious," saying, " And this is the way to 
extinguish it." 

" You are like nobody else," said Alice ; " but 
ril have it out with you yet." 

" Well now, really, Isa !" exclaimed Dora 
from a distance, which she forthwith proceeded 
to diminish as fast as her lengthy habiliments 
would let her, " perhaps, when you've done that, 
you'll favour us with the * Rat-catcher's Daugh- 
ter' or 'All round my hat,' or some other 
elegant extract. I always thought your musical 
education had been neglected ; but I see you 
are a born genius. Perhaps, now that you've 
been instrumental to our amusement, you'll 
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have a voice in the matter also. Til accompany 
you ; try this sweet thing/' and she set up on 
the piano, " Slap, bang, here we are again !" 

But the pun had driven Isa away with her 
hands to her ears. All laughed heartily at 
Dora's nonchalant, impudent manner, and her 
merry words. She, like her sister, wore a 
riding-habit, but her hat was a pork-pie, which 
form Isa repudiated with scorn— nothing slang- 
looking found favour in her eyes. It suited 
Dora, though, admirably, and the large, blue, 
soft tuft of feathers compensated for its want 
of shade, and mellowed the somewhat bold 
look it certainly gave to its wearer's fearless 
eyes. She held a riding-whip in her hand, but 
in her haste to put what she called the " sweet 
thing " before her sister, she had let it fall, and 
now, turning to pick it up, she was confronted 
by a gentleman, who with a low bow presented 
it to her. The crimson rushed to Dora's very 
brow, her heart gave one tremendous throb, 
and then stood still ; she felt her very eyelids 
quiver, and her lips part asunder. But, ex- 
cepting the flush, these signs of emotion were 
unnoticed by any but herself. She felt that 
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there was more than one eye npon her, and 
pride recalled her to herself. Flinging her 
head back slightly to the side, she took the 
whip with the left hand, and holding out the 
right in greeting, said, 

" Thanks, Mr. Bateman ; you quite took me 
by surprise. I did not know you had come. 
How are you ?" 

He murmured something about having been 
in the next room, and shook hands without 
raising his eyes. Alice Digby declared after- 
wards that he looked as small as Dora looked 
great. Dora then looked quickly round fop 
Pauline ; she felt that she was near. 

"Ah! there you are," she said gaily, yet 
loftily, extending her hand. "I thought you 
had changed your mind, and were not going to 
put in an appearance to-night." 

Pauline glided forward, and with great em- 
pressement kissed Dora. It was a very affec- 
tionate kiss on her part — a lingering little pout- 
ing pressure, but it alighted on Dora's broad 
chin ; higher, even on tiptoe, she could not 
reach, and not one inch did Dora incline her 
stately head. 
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" I had one of my bad headaches," she said,, 
resuming her proper stature, and feeling slight- 
ly discomfited, and consequently vicious ; " but 
how well you look, dear! — such a Hebe! I 
don't think you ever had either headache or 
heart-ache." Then, as Dora moved aside, to 
let her cousin, Alice Digby, take Isa's vacated 
seat at the piano, to sing, at Harriet's urgent 
request, " The Bridge," she whispered — " And 
to tell you the truth, love, Francis kept me 
talking in the next room ; he was a little ner- 
vous about the first meeting, you know ; but 
you did it so well, I could not help fancying 
the whip was an olive branch, only you ought 
to have been the dove." 

Dora looked ineffable scorn, and her hand 
grasped the whip with a tighter grasp; she 
flicked it suggestively in the air, but she 
deigned no reply as she returned proudly to 
her seat. The whisper had been arrested, 
though, by Alice Digby, while she was pulling 
off her gloves, and arranging her music to sing. 
She ran her fingers lightly over a soft prelude, 
so as not to drown her words. Mr. Bateman 
stood beside her, and Pauline where Dora had 
left her. 
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" Pauline wants to make yon ont a magician, 
Mr. Bateman," she said aloud, " turning a 
whip into an olive-branch ! Fll take care and 
not drop mine, for fear you turn it into a ser- 
pent." 

" If he does," said Pauline, " I advise him to 
make it a brazen one." 

" Do, Mr. Bateman," said Alice ; " for then, if 
you look at it, you'll maybe be cured," and 
simultaneously with the last word she broke, 
with her full rich contralto voice, into " The 
Bridge." 

Pauline was not one to leave an enemy in 
possession ; she was, however, forced to reserve 
her fire, and moved off to look after her sister 
Rosa and Mr. Mclntyre. Rosa she soon found ; 
she was sitting by herself at a table in one of 
the windows, looking vacantly through a stere- 
oscope, but it would have puzzled an owl to 
have discovered anything in the abyss into 
which she was gazing, for the lid was down. 
This Pauline's sharp eyes at once perceived; 
she laid her hand on Rosa's neck and said, 

" Studying the Highlands at midnight, eh, 
Rosa?" 
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Eosa flushed as she shook off her sister's* 
hand. 

" You keep to your Lowlands, and leave my 
Highlands alone," she said crossly. 

"Oh! they are yours? Well, I am very 
glad; this is something like business at last. 
Where is Mr. Mclntyre V 9 

" Ask mamma/' said Rosa, still sulkily, look- 
ing over to the couch where her regal-looking^ 
parent reclined, attentively observant of all in 
the room, but every now and then turning her 
small jeweled ear slightly over her shoulder- 
The result seemed highly satisfactory, for each 
time her placid face expanded with a benign 
smile. Mrs. Benjamin Dunstable " felt good all 
over." 

"Ah! I understand," said Pauline. "He's 
taken the chair. I see his red (I beg your par- 
don) auburn head popping up and down, for 
all the world like a Jack-in-the-box. He's 
being executed. What did he say, Rosa V" 

" Just mind your own business, Pauline ; he 
said to me what he didn't say to you, that I 
can tell you !" and Rosa nodded triumphantly* 

" Dear me !" and Pauline raised her eyebrows* 
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" he's not such a goose, after all ; bat do tell 
me what did he say?" 

" How would you like me to ask you what 
Francis Bateman said ?" and Rosa looked as if 
she was about to cry. 

" * What Francis said.' As if men like Francis 
had need of words. Rosa, you are such a 
donkey P And Pauline laughed pityingly. 
" Men, my dear, like Francis, carry their souls 
in their eyes ; they have no need of words." 

" Well," said Rosa, savagely, " I am sure if 
eyes can ask people to marry them, yours have 
asked plenty." 

"Rosa, my charmer, you are lucid." But 
Pauline had the pleasant consciousness that for 
the second time that evening she had been 
worsted. 

" So you won't tell me what he said? Well, 
ril take your advice, and ask mamma. You 
maybe sure she's made him speak plainly enough. 
Indeed, I think it is high time there should be 
a third party over there." She inclined her 
head slightly to the couch. " That said mamma 
of ours is much too young-looking and pretty 
to have such a very exclusive tete-b-titc with an 
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inflammable, hot-headed Highlander. I'll go 
and release him. But you had better now try 
to contribute to the entertainment of the 
people here. I'll want you to sing a second 
presently, and then, if you like, you may show 
your drawings." 

"And your caricatures too," cried Rosa, 
snappishly. 

Half-way across the room Pauline turned her 
head gaily, and said, 

" Certainly, love, particularly the ones I did 
at Bonn." 

Rosa got up, pushing away the table with a 
shove that nearly upset it. She looked — as she 
always did when she was vexed — on the point 
of crying. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DORA RISES SUPERIOR TO THE OCCASION. 

" TJAULINE, love," said Mrs. Dunstable, caress- 
•*- ingly, leaning forward and placing her 
band on the end of the sofa, just where her 
daughter was going to place herself, " I wish 
you would ask the Miss Lorrimers to sing that 
exquisite madrigal they sang at the amateur 
concert last year. Miss Bateman is crazy about 
madrigals, and I am sure she would be charmed 
with their voices." 

Pauline understood at once that a third party 
was not at present desirable, and obediently 
proceeded to obey her mother's behest. But 
neither Isa nor Dora could be persuaded to sing. 
They pleaded their long ride of that afternoon, 
Dora adding that the tight linen collar round 
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her throat was an effectual barrier to tuneful 
sound. 

There was perhaps something else, that every 
now and then, rising and swelling in Dora's 
throat, might have proved an equally effectual 
barrier. Such a thought probably glanced across 
Pauline's mind, for her eye for a second twinkled 
meaningly; but with Alice Digby's gaze full 
upon her, Dora's proud defensive attitude, and 
Isa's cold, impassible regard, she thought it 
best to keep her thoughts to herself, and to re- 
strain the jibe hovering on her tongue. 

" It was mamma," she said, " who desired me 
to ask you. She thought it was your master- 
piece last year, and she wanted Miss Bateman 
to hear it. She says she is crazy about madri- 
gals." 

"Who is taking my name in vain?" And 
with these words a large, tall, and very dark 
woman, a girl in years, rose from a neighbour- 
ing chair, where she had been in earnest con- 
verse with a grave, intellectual-looking man, an 
evident stranger to Kelton society, as repre- 
sented in that room. "What about Miss 
Bateman and madrigals?" And she raised 
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her eye-glass, for she was very short-sighted. 

"It was It" said Pauline, shrinking a little 
back, as if afraid of being trodden on. " I was 
trying to persuade the Miss Lorrimers to sing 
that beautiful madrigal, * Farewell,' for your 
special benefit, but Dora is afraid of choking." 

Pauline was truer to her nature than her dis- 
cretion, and the words slipped out. 

" Well, Pauline, I don't wonder at it," said 
Miss Bateman, who was very matter-of-fact. 
" No one could sing buttoned up to the throat ; 
but I hope to be more fortunate another time. 
Francis made me get that madrigal last Autumn, 
and great difficulty I had, it is so old ; he made 
me sing it with him, and I can assure you it 
will require the Miss Lorrimers' sweetest strains 
to make me forget that." Miss Bateman had 
but one idea in her shapely head, and that was 
a very transcendental one — it was music. 

When an infant in the nurse's arms she cried 
in tune, and she was never known to go to 
sleep if the nurse's lullaby was out of tune. Her 
scales and exercises never had one discordant 
note, and she shot out at last in the musical 
world a star of the first magnitude. Had she 
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been other than Miss Bateman, or other than of 
a Bateman order, she would have been prima 
donna of her day. As it was, her " lot forbade," 
but she did not allow it to circumscribe her 
talents ; these she displayed on every available 
occasion, in private and public, living at all 
times, and everywhere, in an atmosphere of 
harmony. 

But not from vanity was that display. As 
has been said, Hester Bateman had but one 
idea, but she was of a demonstrative nature, 
and that nature concentrating in the idea, its 
expression was, as a consequence, strong. A 
musical instrument, from a Jew's harp to an 
Erard's grand, was to her, in any assembly, the 
one magnet. Untutored though she might be 
in some, from all she could bring forth sounds 
sweet and full ; but, like all masters of art, she 
was very intolerant of what she called " tinker- 
ing." Her soul loathed untempered mortar; 
and though she could listen with pleasure to the 
dreariest exercises from a master-finger, she 
turned with impatience from the feeble grand- 
iose, and, with no simulated horror in her face, 
had been known to rush from the room at the 
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crash of brilliant discord. In social circles, 
with every-day matters as subjects for conver- 
sation, or the larger ones of literature and 
science, Hester Bateman was a dead weight. 
As Pauline Dunstable once wittily said, " If you 
want Hester to understand anything, you must 
set it to music." Apart from music, life was to 
her a mere vegetable existence ; to her animal 
and mental organization, it was the Alpha and 
Omega of being — not as a master-passion, but 
simply a sixth sense, and the sense without 
which the rest were dumb. 

Francis, her brother, had a sweet tenor voice, 
for which she had the greatest contempt. She 
said that it lacked volume and power ; and un- 
less wedded to words, was perfectly expression- 
less. She declared that, apart from the words, 
an air to him had little meaning. But his voice 
was very sweet and perfectly true ; and to Dora 
once, and Pauline now, its melody had a mean- 
ing unknown to volume and expression. 

Disenchanted as Dora was in all else pertain- 
ing to her first unreasoning love, she still 
believed that he, whom she loved no more, sang 
divinely. It was the scent of the roses round 
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the shattered vase. She therefore slightly 
raised her eyebrows at Miss Bateman's con- 
temptuous depreciation, and involuntarily looked 
at Pauline. Pauline, quick at rendering the 
angle of an eyelash, made capital at once out of 
Dora's eyebrows. 

" Yes, you may well look dismayed, Dora,'* 
she said. " You and Francis used to sing that 
madrigal together, and I've often heard you say 
that nothing he sang suited his voice so well ; 
but for my part I verily believe a St. Cecilia 
would not please Hester." 

Dora was a brave girl — she looked at her 
enemy as if amazed that such a thing could 
sting, then with one hand unbuttoned the tight 
linen collar, and turning to Miss Bateman with 
a merry laugh, said, 

" You have put me on my mettle, Miss Bate- 
man. Your brother was my pupil first in that 
madrigal, and if he will sing it with me now, 
I think you will alter your opinion. Will you 
ask him ? He is sitting beside my sister 
there." 

She sat down and began the accompaniment 
from memory. She was so cool, so natural, 
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that Pauline's amazement was for a moment 
voiceless. The piano was a grand square, and 
as Francis approached, Pauline changed her 
position, so as to front the singers. If sl>e 
thought by that to embarrass Dora, she made, 
for a clever girl, a huge mistake, for she was 
simply supplying each with the material re- 
quired to carry them safely through. Full and 
clear rose Dora's beautiful soprano, without one 
tremulous note ; sweet and bell-like Francis's 
clear, if not very strong tenor. His sister had 
taken his vacant seat by Isa, whom this 
strategic movement of Dora's had quite taken, 
by surprise. 

" He sings it better with your sister than he 
ever did with me," she whispered to Isa ; " but 
don't you see what I mean — he is thinking far 
more of the words than the air." 

"And I am sure," said Isa, incautiously, 
" that he is thinking of neither — he is singing 
by rote." 

Miss Bateman stared. 

"Well," she said, "he sings better by rote 
than he ever did with meaning ; but there is an 
inflection of bravado in your sister's voice which 
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is not natural. Thank you, Miss Lorrimer," she 
said, as Dora rose from her seat triumphant. 
" You are right, my brother does credit to your 
teaching, but I still say, he sings words, not 
airs." 

Perhaps Dora's estimate of that enchanting 
voice had also changed a little, she had cer- 
tainly missed a something, but what that some- 
thing was she scarcely asked herself. She was 
content to feel that its power over her senses 
had gone for ever. Something of this Pauline 
divined ; she saw that Dora was cured, and al- 
ready the gem she had stolen had lost in her 
eyes half its lustre. And Francis, what did 
that song teach him t His own littleness per- 
haps, for he felt mortified, irritated, and re- 
lieved — all three in one. There had been on 
Dora's part neither bravado nor hesitation. She 
had sung with exquisite feeling, the words were 
tender and searching, memories, which might 
have been sweet, or bitter, hung on them all, 
but he felt that, as far as he was concerned, the 
words were to Dora but as an idle tale twice 
told. 

Some of the people who had early engage- 
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ments had begun to take their departure, others, 
attracted by the music, had gathered round the 
piano. Nodding adieus to some and pressing 
others to stay, Pauline proposed a part song, 
and chorus behind. Selecting the voices she 
knew for the parts, she divided them on each 
side of the piano, and marshalled those she 
intended for the chorus behind. 

" Shall I call Hester?" asked Francis. 

" Not for worlds," said she laughing. " Chil- 
dren don't like the Dominie to interfere in 
their games." And she dashed into a prelude, 
calling out " Attention !" 

Mrs. Dunstable was busy saying sweet no- 
things to departing guests, Bosa had recovered 
her Highlander, and the two had resumed the 
stereoscope study with the lid down. 

Two of the voices, Harriet's was one, were 
singing flat ; Miss Bateman's face contracted as 
if from physical pain, and such doubtless it was 
to her. Isa watched her with amusement. 

" I can't stand this," said she at length. " I 
must set them right, or take myself off to my 
own room." She rose and made for the piano. 
In her haste, being very short-sighted, she 
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knocked against a gentleman, the one with 
whom she had been conversing when attracted 
by the sound of her own name. 

" I beg your pardon," they said simul- 
taneously, blaming themselves for awkward- 
ness. 

" I was just making my way to your sofa," 
said the gentleman. " I want you to introduce 
me to Miss Lorrimer — that is, if she has no ob- 
jection ; I used to know her mother many years 
ago, she is strikingly like her." 

Miss Bateman turned at once and complied. 
She had scarcely done so, when the chorus 
broke forth. For one moment she stood 
aghast, her mouth open. "Two flats!" she 
muttered ; '* and one, Heaven knows where ! 
oh I the drum of my ear !" and sans cerSmonie 
she dashed out of the room. Pauline saw, and 
understood it all. 

" Hester does not like wholesome music," she 
flung in an aside to Francis, who finished the 
high note with a merry laugh. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ISA MEETS HER FATE. 



« 1TB. NEWMAN/' said Isa, as Miles seated 

•*^*- himself beside her. " Mrs. Dunstable's 
cousin, I am sure." 

" Not Mrs. Dunstable's — Mr. Dunstable's," he 
replied quickly, as if refuting an invidious 
charge. Isa bowed. 

" I was anxious to make your acquaintance," 
he continued, " for in days long past I knew 
your mother well ; I knew her," he said, looking 
at Isa with meditative eyes, as if recalling in 
her features a pleasing memory. " I knew her 
before you were born." 

Isa looked at him, too, meditatively ; she was 
saying to herself, " You must have been a mere 
boy then," but she did not utter her thoughts 
aloud, she merely said gravely, 
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" I do not remember ever having heard my 
poor mother mention your name." 

" No," he replied, "I daresay not. My name 
was Dunstable then ; my father had to change 
it for Newman, in accordance with the will of a 
distant relative, who left him a large fortune — 
a fortune," he said, sighing, " which soon made 
to itself wings. It left us only its shadow — 
the name of Newman : but I never cared to 
change it again." 

"Dunstable is a prettier name than New- 
man," said Isa, " but I like Newman better ; it 
is the name of a favourite author of mine — not 
a very voluminous one, but a very earnest one- 
Perhaps you know his books V 9 

She looked inquiringly at him. 

"Newman is not an uncommon name," he 
replied. u I know more than one anthor of the 
name, not to speak of Dr. Newman, whom 
some call 'the Apostate,' and others, with 
greater charity, if a little paradoxical, 'the 
victim of mistaken truth.' " 

" I like to hear you say that," and Isa's clear 
eye brightened. " No man is an Apostate who 
acts from conviction; to his own Master he 
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stands or falls. Dr. Newman was a man of 
uncertain vision, groping for the Light of Day 
with a farthing rushlight." 

" Yes," said Miles, " and that rushlight was 
human intellect. How little of intellect is 
required to make a Christian — to find the 
truth ! It is because Christianity is so simple 
that great intellects will not stoop to it ; they 
will not bathe in Jordan." 

"I think," said Isa, "that among God's 
angels there are degrees of intellect, as among 
^evil apirits there are different degrees of 
wickedness." 

"Yes," said Miles, "that may be; but we 
have no exact warrant for thinking so. We 
think so from deduction. In evidence, as in 
•creation, all things differ, and yet harmonise. 
It may be that God has chosen spirits among 
His winged messengers — Gabriel, for instance, 
— but I do not think that there are degrees of 
wickedness in His sight. The least sin is, in 
His sight, as hateful as the greatest." 

"But, in one of His parables, our Saviour 
says, * Seven spirits more wicked than him- 
self? " 
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" I think that means with more power — nay, 
I am sure of it. I repeat again, sin has no- 
degrees in God's sight. It was a little sin — a 
sin we would not punish a little child very 
severely for — that brought the Fall and the* 
weight of six thousand years' punishment on 
creation, and which required the blood of the- 
Son of God to remove its curse. Do you think 
the carpenter despises the thin end of his- 
wedge? No — for in it lies the beginning of 
power. So all sin is progressive. The 
intellect of Satan compasseth all things but the 
purpose of God ; he also works by agents, and 
those agents have different powers. Cain 
listened to the little whispering spirit, Envy, 
and then he embraced murder. If the veil 
before our eyes were, for one moment, lifted, 
what a sight would flash upon them! We 
should then know that, in all God's creation, 
there is no such thing as space." 

" Yes," said Isa. " What hosts we should 
see of light and darkness, principalities and 
powers ; and yet ' more with us than against us/ 
' But the eye of Faith has no veil.' " 

Miles made no reply. He was watching the 
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changes of Isa's expressive countenance, read- 
ing on it the imprint of a rare mind. It stirred 
his soul as Miles Newman's soul had never 
before been stirred. Isa was in cloudland ; her 
dreamy eyes looked into space ; but it was not 
space to Isa. But the wondrous ramifications 
of thought brought her back to earth, and back 
to her starting-point. She turned suddenly, 
and said, 

" You did not tell me if you knew my favour- 
ite book." 

Her eyelids dropped (for Isa never got red, 
like poor Dora) as she encountered his earnest, 
searching gaze ; and her soul, too, was stirred 
as it had never been stirred before. 

"You did not tell me the name of your 
favourite," he replied, still gazing at her. 

" * Truth and Seeming,' " she said. 

It was his turn now to betray emotion. He 
stooped down quickly and picked up a pin. 
Isa, struck by a thought, lifted her eyes 
suddenly, and said, 

" You don't answer. Is your name Miles ?" 

" Yes," he answered, quietly. 

"And you are a clergyman — I see that by 
your dress." 
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" Yes," he said again, adding nothing more. 

She smiled serenely. 

" You will have to say ' Yes ' again, I think. 
You wrote my favourite, did you not?" 

" Yes," he replied, almost in a whisper, and 
their eyes met. 

The singing was over. The choir had 
broken up into knots of twos and threes. Some 
lingered by the now silent instrument, others 
dispersed about the room. Jest and laughter, 
animated conversation, and idle gossip, sounded 
from all sides, but on that tiny sofa beside the 
window there was silence — the silence of a 
new life, which the amazement of its own birth 
made voiceless. 

"Cousin Miles, mamma is looking for you 
everywhere. She was afraid you had disap- 
peared — not by the door, for she has been 
actually looking under the furniture in search of 
you. She thought you might have been study- 
ing mediaeval art in the carving." And Pauline, 
for it was she, pushed back the curtain from the 
head of the sofa — the heavy curtain which had 
effectually concealed its occupants from the com- 
prehensive regard of their hostess. 
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At all times Pauline's words, and Pauline's 
self, grated harshly on Miles Newman's suscep- 
tibilities. Her softness was as irritating to him 
as the finest flannel to tender skins ; and her 
lighter words and playful acrimony were even 
to him as the sun in an east wind. They dried 
him up. To him her smile was always a jest 
out of season — as a "light song at a holy time." 
There were deep and tender recesses in Miles 
Newman's nature — so deep, so tender, he him- 
self had not yet fathomed them. Large and 
Catholic was his soul, but it had not the tiniest 
groove into which one attribute of Pauline Dun- 
stable's could fit. And now, at the sound of her 
mocking voice, he instinctively " crept inwards." 
Her dress, long and flowing, swept over the 
stool on which Isa's foot rested ; almost without 
knowing why — certainly without a reasoning 
why, — he suddenly stooped and drew it aside. 
Did he think that the spirits of Light and Dark- 
ness had corporeal form in that room, and was 
there contamination in a touch ? 

"I thought your mother was occupied," he 
said. 

u Yes, she was," said Pauline, " and that very 
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satisfactorily; but she wants you now-and I 
think the post has just brought her a letter from 
Uncle Regie." 

" Indeed I" he said. " I had one this morning." 
And he rose, unwilling to go. " I hope we 
shall meet again," he said, timidly, offering his 
hand to Isa — she did not take it in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. She placed hers in it 
— he grasped it firmly. She smiled, as one 
smiles who, wearied with rambling in Summer 
fields, leans against a stalwart oak, finding there 
rest and support. 

"Papa will be glad to see you," she said, 
simply, as Miles moved away. 

"I thought," said Pauline, with civil inso- 
lence, "that Mr. Lorrimer never received 
strangers." 

" Mr. Newman is not a stranger," replied Isa ; 
" he knew my mother intimately." 

" Hum I" said Pauline — "and did he tell you 
that you are very like her ?" 

" Yes," and Isa spoke curtly and coldly. 

" I thought so !" and Pauline laughed a laugh 
which set all Isa's nerves on edge. 

" He did the same with Alice Digby last year ; 
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got introduced to her, said he knew her mother 
when he was quite a boy, remarked the striking 
likeness, talked blue sentiment, looked very much 
in earnest. I don't think he proposed exactly 
— perhaps he thought he'd better not — or more 
likely he may have remembered that the Eubric 
forbids women to marry their grandfathers. I 
often tell Alice she little knows what she 
missed." 

"What did I miss, Pauline!" said Alice 
Digby, suddenly appearing from behind. 

" What one never had one never misses," said 
Pauline, sharply, a little taken aback, perhaps. 

The situation was, it must be owned, a 
little awkward — but Pauline was equal to it. 
She played the game she had recommended to 
her mother, " a little dash," and came off, as she 
deserved, triumphant. 

"I don't know that," said Alice, who wag 
very logical, and always ready for a tilt — 
"I know that I never had a correct ear for 
music ; yet I never touch the piano but I miss 
it" 

" Or rather, Alice, you feel the want of it," 
said Isa. "I think Miss Dunstable is right, 
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you could not miss a thing you never had — you 
miss a friend because you had found that she 
was a friend ; you want a friend because you 
feel your need of one." 

" A distinction without a difference, Isa. But 
what was it I missed, Pauline?" 

"Oh I it's my old joke, Alice — it was the 
* potent, grave, and reverend seignior,' the Rev. 
Miles Newman, future master of West Dramley, 
the musty, fusty, dried-up exhumer of musty, 
fusty, dried-up parchments. Don't you remem- 
ber he introduced himself to you last year, say- 
ing that he knew your mother, and that you 
were strikingly like her." 

" My brother, Pauline," said Alice, gravely — 
" the one who was killed in the Crimea." 

" Oh ! Ally dear, I am so sorry," and Pauline 
spoke softly. "I thought it had been your 
mother. In any case, you know there was 
something about paternity in the matter." 

" He had been like a father to poor Lorry," 
said Alice; "or, I should say elder brother. 
Lorry had read with him one vacation, and he 
got him out of a serious scrape. I was very 
glad t to meet Mr. Newman ; but, Pauline, I 
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often told yon, your badinage on that subject 
was misplaced. I am mnch too earthy for 
Miles Newman, and Miles Newman is much too 
heaven — no, skyey for me, meaning, which I do 
by skyey, a little of our friend here." She 
touched Isa's hand softly. 

" And ancient, too, Alice," said Pauline — " at 
least, you said so." 

"Did I?" said Alice. "Perhaps I did. He 
is a little old, isn't he ?" 

" Oh ! a Methuselah." And Pauline stole a 
look at Isa. 

Isa sat very serenely. She felt that a new 
phase of existence had opened to her, but as yet 
she could not analyse it. For the present she 
was chiefly conscious of an uneasy wish that 
Miles Newman had not that year become ac- 
quainted with Alice Digby in the way he had 
become acquainted with herself this year." 

"But he hasn't a grey hair," said Alice; 
"and there's such a young look in his face. 
I've seen the same look in old people. I think 
it must come from some spring that never runs 
dry." 

" The well of living water," said Isa, softly. 
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" Perhaps so." And Alice was silent. 

" Well, I'll tell you a secret, only you must 
never divulge it," and Pauline's voice was inflect- 
ed confidentially — " St. Miles — that's our name 
for him — St. Miles dyes his hair. Bless your 
ethereal hearts, I knew that in the nursery. He 
was Uncle Regie's tutor, you know, and Uncle 
Kegie's just forty — yes, mamma, dear," and 
Pauline hastened to her mother in answer to an 
imaginary call. 

" What a little viper it is !" said Alice, half to 
hersolf, and half to Isa. 

" I think she clokes the wounds of loss with 
lies," said Isa, disdainfully. 

But Pauline's words rankled, just as she meant 
they should. There was certainly a little dis- 
enchantment in dyed hair ! — past forty, not to 
speak of the tutorship. To Ida's proud and 
sensitive nature the ideas suggested were 
specially distasteful; and though it was very 
well to say to herself that Pauline was spiteful, 
she could not help feeling a little disenchanted. 
She rose languidly, put on her hat, and calling 
Dora, made her adieux to Mrs. Dunstable and 
departed. But she had met her fate. Into the 
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elder stream from mountain-land the little pure 
rivulet had run, and the words were not coined, 
nor the deeds framed, that could keep their 
waters from mingling. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE BLAOE SHEEP. 

fTlHE guests had all gone, but Mrs. Dunstable 
-* lingered in the drawing-room. She was 
seated in an easy chair before the fire ; in her 
hand she held a large feather screen, which 
. served the double purpose of shielding her 
delicate skin from the fierce regards of the firey 
and, when occasion demanded, from the keen 
regards of Miles Newman, with whom she now 
held converse. 

To Miles' question of why she wished to delay 
Pauline's marriage, she replied, 

" Pauline is so young, not nineteen yet. I 
married so young myself, that I dread " 

" Oh, yes, 1 know, I know," and Miles spoke 
impatiently, he was very intolerant of Mrs. Ben- 
jamin's affectionate solicitude. " But Pauline's 
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is in advance of her age, and I am quite rare 
that she weighed pro's and con's before she 
committed herself. It is an excellent marriage 
for her, and the young man is well spoken of by 
every one. I can't say I am greatly prepossess- 
ed in his favour. He is very refined, certainly, 
above the average in intellect, perfectly honour- 
able and all that, but I should say that he was 
a young man of strong passions, and utterly 
selfish." 

« Well," said Mrs. Dunstable, softly, " his 
engagement to Pauline is disinterested, at any 
rate ; he might have had anyone, almost." 

"Self-gratification is never disinterested," 
said Miles ; " but that by the way — they seem 
well suited to each other." 

"You never liked Pauline," said Mrs. Dun- 
stable, reproachfully. " But the year's engage- 
ment will soon be over, it wants only two 
months now." 

" Yes ; but you say you have not commenced 
any preparations yet, and Pauline herself 
declared that no trousseau could be got ready 
under six months." 

41 Not the trousseau I can afford." Mrs. Dun- 
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stable spoke disdainfully. But it will certainly 
take three, for there is Rosa's too, and it takes 
more time to plan and economise than to give 
. simply requisite orders. If I could draw a cheque 
for a £1,000, 1 could have both girls ready for 
you in a fortnight." 

Miles was to be the officiating clergyman. 

" Well, those are women's matters," he said, 
blind to her wavy suggestion of how the delay 
could be obviated. " But we must first go into 
committee on Rosa's little matter. To me the 
only fact Mr. Mclntyre has yet established, is 
that he is Scotch, and certainly that is very pa- 
tent. Glenquidoch may be in the Isle of 
Skye"— 

" lnvernesshire," said Mrs. Dunstable, not 
seeing the insinuation. 

" Oh, Ayrshire ; but wherever it is, we must 
make * siccar.' The man may be all he represents 
himself to be. I think he looks like money, but I 
don't think he has quite the air of a Highland 
Chieftain." Miles smiled ironically; he, like 
Pauline, had detected the trader. 

Mrs. Dunstable thought a little candour at 
this stage might be desirable. 
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"The estate of Glenquidoch, I suppose, 
makes him a chieftain." 

" Not a bit/' said Miles contemptuously. " A 
•chieftain is the head of a clan, and such he is 
ever. The land may pass to the Sassenach, bat 
the chieftainship— never. Mr. Mclntyre has 
probably bought Glenquidoch. Well, his father 
did, perhaps ; but I think his accent has the 
aroma of Glasgow." • 

" Well, Miles, it is strange that Pauline said 
the very same ; but he really is master or laird 
of the estate now. Old Miss Finlay has been 
at Glenquidoch, and knew his father.'* 

Mrs. Dunstable did not add the remainder of 
the information she had that evening obtained, 
which was to the effect that Mr. Mclntyre's 
father had bought the estate some thirty years 
previous, being then a much respected Glasgow 
bailie, and owner of a lucrative soap-boiling 
factory, and was also that proud thing the 
architect of his own fortunes, having opened 
his eyes on life in the Glasgow workhouse. 
As long as it was tenable, Mrs. Dunstable had 
clung to the chieftainship, and the Mclntyre 
pedigree, but, like a wise woman, she abandoned 
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them to their fate, at least for the present. On 
more propitious occasions she might revive them, 
and then she had always this earnest of partial 
safety on her side, — Mclntyre was the name of 
the ancient possessor of the estate — the verit- 
able chieftain. 

" Well," said Miles, " that so far is satisfac- 
tory, and if he is able to make a suitable settle- 
ment, as I said before, and Rosa likes him, and 
also if his antecedents, morally speaking, are 
unquestionable, there can be no obstacle. He 
does not look very captivating, to be sure ; and 
Rosa is handsome and young, she need be in no 
hurry." 

" I have had a little trouble with Rosa, Miles," 
said Mrs. Dunstable, almost in a whisper. " She 
is very susceptible, unfortunately, and at Bonn 
she caused me much anxiety. I am only too 
thankful to think that she is likely to make 
such a respectable marriage." 

This was all Mrs. Dunstable said, and all she 
intended to say; but the stress on the word 
"respectable" was voluminous with meaning, 
and Miles saw she was speaking the truth, and 
for once he respected her reticence. He had 
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rather liked Rosa, he thought her honest if 
stupid, and he pitied her a little, subject as she 
was to her mother's easy indifference and 
Pauline's ever-flying shafts of wit. «' Suscepti- 
ble," he thought ; " trouble at Bonn ; a singing 
master, I suppose. I daresay she was neglect- 
ed," but then he remembered Regie's sensitive 
pride, and he shrunk, as if from personal pain, at 
the bare idea of more wounds for Regie ! He 
determined to establish Mr. Mclntyre's perfect 
eligibility, not in any way compromising his 
conscience or nice sense of rectitude, but pre- 
pared to overlook even a shop in Glasgow, if 
Glenquidoch stood firm in the vista. So Mrs. 
Dunstable gained a valuable partisan in Miles 
Newman, and she had said nothing which could 
not be explained away. As for the little matter 
of £10,000 about which Pauline had spoken as 
a matter of course to Mr. Mclntyre, she felt that 
too could be explained away when the time 
came ; and by that time she very well knew 
Mr. Mclntyre would be too far compromised to 
do otherwise than submit, and be, what she 
very well knew he would not be at this 
stage, content with expectations. So Mrs. 
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Benjamin Dunstable again felt good all over. 

" But you haven't told me yet if you got my 
note," she said, changing the subject suddenly ; 
and there was tact in that, too, for had she not 
touched on a painful subject to a mother? 
" Nor how you like Isabella Lorrimer ; who in- 
troduced you to her ?" She was watching his 
face now, leaning her head well back in thd 
chair. 

" Oh, yes, I got your note," he replied, " but 
Kent left for London this afternoon. To tell 
the truth, I had quite forgotten my promise to 
Kosa to come to this — what do you call it ?" 

" Kettledrum," she said, uneasily. 

" Kettledrum, is it ? but when you said the 
Miss Lorrimers were to be here, I hastened my 
steps, for I had long wished to meet the family. 
I knew Mrs. Lorrimer before she was married, 
and a beautiful, intellectual woman she was. 
It was not a very congenial union, I believe, 
for Mr. Lorrimer is not a man of very large 
sympathies, a Tory of the narrowest school ; a 
sort of man very impervious to a new idea, but 
once admitting it, holding it to the death. He 
is a stern father, is he not ?" 
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" Yes," said Mrs. Dunstable, wishing heartily 
she had paid more attention to Pauline's oft- 
repeated warning, "you draw it too fine." 
What tempted her to write that note ? — the fear 
of what ? " Yes," she said, " but an indulgent 
one, too. He is a lonely, broken-hearted old 
man now, but his daughters are the gayest of 
the gay." 

" I called on him last year," said Miles, "hut 
he was denied to me, and I was afterwards 
told that he never saw strangers. He did not 
know the name of Newman — I was Dunstable 
when I knew his wife, and a mere lad. I was 
only here two days, you know, and was not 
fortunate enough to meet his daughters ; and 
having been denied by their father, I did not 
like to seem pushing by calling on them." 

" Why did you wish so particularly to resume 
an acquaintance you had left dormant all 
these years!" Mrs. Dunstable asked this care- 
lessly, bending with a yawn over the screen, 
and picking out a perverse feather. 

" Well, I can hardly tell you," he said. " I 
had a purpose, but an indefinite one ; at least, 
one that required me to get a certain footing 
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with Mr. Lorrimer to put into shape. I wonder 
if he has any idea where his unfortunate son 
went to?" 

"No," replied Mrs. Dunstable. "I believe 
he never even instituted inquiries. I am told 
that his name is never breathed in the house,, 
and though the old man is very wealthy, he 
repudiated all his son's debts — at least, that is 
what they say here ; it is only brothers who are 
Quixotic enough to ruin themselves for prodi- 
gals." 

" I happen to know, Emma, that Mr. Lorri- 
mer paid all his son's debts; but these were 
very small — so small, in fact, that the half of 
the yearly allowance he made his son more 
than sufficed to cover them. Speaking judi- 
cially, there was an absence of all motive for 
the crime of which young Lorrimer was ac- 
cused. I think, had he stood his trial, his inno- 
cence would have been proved, but by his own 
act he condemned himself beyond appeal. Even 
guilt is glossed by a bold front." 

"But he was very young, not one-and- 
twenty," said Mrs. Dunstable. " They say he 
bribed the turnkey with one of Lady Drasko's 
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diamonds — that was the ' unkindest cut of all,' " 
and she laughed. 

"The turnkey was bribed by a diamond, 
there is no doubt of that, and there is the puzzle 
to me." Miles knit his brows. " The jailor 
declared he had been searched too well on com- 
mittal to have concealed anything of value. It 
must have been brought by some friend." 

" An accomplice," suggested Mrs. Dunstable. 

"No accomplice could have got access to 
him," said Miles. 

" Then they bribed the turnkey outside," she 
said. 

" Perhaps so, but I firmly believe to this day 
that young Lorrimer is ignorant of by what or 
how the man was bribed. I think he was 
overwhelmed with horror and amazement at 
his own position, and that his fears exaggerated 
the evidence against him. I think, too, he was 
struck to the heart by his father's refusing 
either to hear an explanation, or to believe in 
the possibility of his innocence ; and behind all 
these I feel convinced there was some youthful 
folly, some disgraceful entanglement, of which 
he dreaded the exposure. He suffered for 
others." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MRS. DUNSTABLE IS MADE UNEASY. 

" T HAD no idea, Miles, when I wrote that 

-** note this morning," said Mrs. Dunstable, 
wishing her fingers had been burnt off before 
they had indited such a piece of gratuitous 
folly, "that you had known anything about 
young Lorrimer, or, indeed, that his proper 
name was Lorrimer. He took the alias of 
Digby, you know." 

" His mother's name," said Miles. 

"For my part, I thought there was never 
any doubt about the young man's guilt — indeed, 
I suspected that that I U of Mr. Benjamin 
Dunstable's, which Isaacs the Jew presented to 
you, and said he had received from young Lor- 
rimer as an equivalent for a debt, was a for- 
gery." 

VOL. I. S 
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"If it was a forgery, young Lorrimer had 
nothing to do with it," said Miles. " I have it 
safe ; we may trace it some day." 

"Did he deny having got it?" said Mrs. 
Dunstable, more and more amazed. 

" Yes, in toto." 

" How did the Jew then get out of his state- 
ment?" 

" He did not get out of it — he stuck to it, 
and as if to make the affair more complicated, 
young Lorrimer owned the debt, though he 
repudiated having ever possessed or passed the 
I U. He said that he had paid the debt out 
of some money he had from a Sir Massey some- 
body, whom he had met at Melton Abbey, 
where he had been stopping one night for a 
hunt." 

" And the amount of the debt ?" 

" Was just that of the I U, £200. I re- 
member I said to him that 1 thought it an un- 
principled thing to get into the hands of the 
Jews. I had taken a fancy to the boy. There 
was something so innocent in his expression 
— weak, perhaps, but, with all his sinning, pure 
also. He took me up sharply, very indignantly, 
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. " < I never borrowed a penny in my life from 
a Jew,' he said, ' and I never owed a penny that 
I could not pay/ 

" * But if you bet you must pay when you 
lose.' 

" ' Oh ! that £200,' he said, laughing. « I 
only risked one pound, but that man would 
offer to bet with the Pope, if he met him ; he's 
very fond of betting with youngsters, and every 
one was glad that I took him up when he did 
not expect it, and glad that he lost to a young- 
ster too.' 

" I had no right to ask for what, then, the 
debt had been contracted, and he did not volun- 
teer the information." 

"And did you pay the Jew?" asked Mrs. 
Dunstable. 

" The I U ? No ; he was very thankful 
to accept the per-centage on it, and even that 
I was against giving, but Regie wished it. And 
now comes a strange incident connected with the 
matter. I had written to the Jew Isaacs, to 
offer the per-centage on the I U, and he had 
replied, accepting my offer. I went in person 
to pay and get the paper up. Mr. Isaacs was in 

s2 




the cccntrr. bat his wife did the business for 
him. She took me into an inner room and 
opened a safe, taking ont of a pigeon-hole, 
labelled *L/ not 'D/ two or three envelopes 
with pencil-marks on the back. Selecting one, 
she wrote oat a receipt. She was just about to 
take what I supposed to be the I O U oat of 
the envelope, when a side-door opened, and a 
young girl, apparently about eighteen, came 
into the room. She was very beautiful, of the 
Jewish type of beauty, but it was perfect of its 
kind. Her dress was not so gaudy as her I 

mother's, but quite as untidy. Her eyes were 
almond-shaped, but their expression was that 
of the intensest cunning. Mrs. Isaacs looked 
annoyed, and said, 

"'This gentleman is here on business, 
Rachel.' 

" * And I on pleasure,' she replied, pertly, 
looking at me." 

Miles shuddered. 

" With a sly smile Mrs. Isaacs handed me the 
envelope, saying the I U was inside. I 
looked to see if it was all right, and got as 
quickly as I could out of the den into the open 
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air. As the door closed on me I thought I 
heard the name of 'Lorrimer,' coupled with 
1 fool.' " 

" Miles," said Mrs. Dunstable, " you ought to 
be a monk, woman's smiles have no charms for 
you." 

" Not such smiles as those of Rachel Isaacs," 
he said, loathingly. " When I got home I found 
that the envelope contained two documents — 
one the I U, and the other an over-due bill 
of £300, accepted by Herbert Lorrimer." 

Mrs. Dunstable turned deadly pale, and the 
fan fell from her fingers. Miles looked at her 
surprised, but she quickly recovered herself, and 
said, with a sneer, 

"What an innocent youth, never to owe a 
farthing he could not pay." 

" Well, it looked suspicious," continued Miles. 
" The bill was drawn upon his father, and had 
a second acceptance — your husband's." 

" Clean hands !" And Mrs. Benjamin shrug- 
ged her shoulders. 

" But I noticed," said Miles, " that the amount 
of the bill was drawn in figures only, not, as is 
the custom, also written on the body of the bill. 
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1 thought, too, that the figures had a stiff look, 
as if they had been manipulated. My course 
was plainly to re-enclose the bill to Mr. Isaacs, 
with explanations. But, impelled by a motive 
I could not analyze, I repaired to the prison, 
and obtainedan interview with young Lorrimer." 

" Of course he denied any knowledge of the 
transaction ?" said Mrs. Dunstable. 

" No ; he owned to his signature, but posi- 
tively declared that it had only been given for 
thirty pounds. He said he had given his 
acceptance for that amount to your husband 
under strong pressure, and that he had paid 
the bill immediately on being notified that it 
was ripe. I asked him why he did not take it 
up then, and he said that he got a receipt, and 
did not know any further caution was requisite. 
He had got the receipt from Isaacs, into whose 
hands the bill had passed in the course of busi- 
ness. A microscope confirmed me in the 
suspicion that the figures had been tampered 
with. Next day, as I had expected, Isaacs 
wrote for the bill, having discovered the inad- 
vertence. I refused it, stated that it had been 
tampered with, and that young Lorrimer had 
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his receipt for the original amount — thirty 
pounds, — which receipt would be found among 
the papers in the hands of Mr. Lorrimer, senior. 
I heard nothing further on the subject." 

Mrs. Dunstable breathed more freely. 

"I went again to the prison," continued 
Miles, " intending to persuade young Lorrimer 
to let me act as mediator with his father ; but I 
found that he had effected his escape. I adver- 
tised for him persistently for months, but I 
never received word or sign in reply." 

"And I suppose you destroyed the bill?" 
said Mrs. Dunstable. 

" I did not ; I put it away in the safe at West 
Dramley. I very much suspect that the young 
man was the victim of a disreputable marriage ; 
and if I could obtain proofs of his innocence of 
the charge upon which he was arrested, and 
lay them before his father, I think I could ob- 
tain his pardon. The relief to Mr. Lorrimer to 
know that his only son had been falsely accused 
of the dreadful crime of robbery, would be so 
great that he would be ready to concede his 
pardon for the lesser offence of a low marriage. 
It was that — the marriage — which the young 
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man dreaded his father knowing about; the 
charge of felony he treated with disdain. I am 
convinced he could, had he so willed it, have 
proved his innocence easily." 

"A Quixotic undertaking," said Mrs. Dun- 
stable ; "but if I had had an idea that you had 
been so au fait as to the Lorrimers' history, I 
should have spared myself my apology and 
warning this morning. Regie, in all his letters, 
begs me so earnestly to guard the girls from 
even the semblance of evil, as he puts it, that I 
feared, if he heard of their intimacy with the 
Miss Lorrimers, he might doubt my discretion." 

" Discretion !" said Miles, with heat. " It is 
a privilege you would do well to cultivate — at 
least " — and he suddenly hesitated and looked 
confused, — iC judging from all I have heard of — 
of the family — and the mother was a very 
superior woman." 

u Oh, I understand." Mrs. Dunstable spoke 
very softly and musically, putting the screen 
on the mantelpiece. 

" Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity ; 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind." 
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Miles flushed angrily, and a pungent reproof 
hovered on his lips ; but the door opportunely 
opened, and crying, " Dinner, mother — dinner," 
Pauline put her head in, and, sans ce'remonie, 
vanished. Mrs. Dunstable quickly followed, 
saying, 

" Oh ! my hands. Go to dinner, Miles ; I 
will follow directly." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

• MILES STUMBLES ON A CONFIDENCE. 

"If ILES, as a rule, avoided the coffee-room in 
-"■*• an hotel; he generally indulged in a 
sitting-room to himself — indeed, always, when 
his stay exceeded two days. He was not an 
unsocial man, but he was shy, and never volun- 
tarily addressed a stranger. Moreover, he was 
not one who could read even a newspaper 
when talking was going on ; the scraps of con- 
versation mingled with what he was reading, 
to the utter subversion of sense. But to-day 
he has made an exception ; he has voluntarily 
entered the precincts of the enemy — the 
stranger, — in this wise : 

Returning from his matutinal walk, his 
trusty knotted-thorn stick (the spoil of a 
Devonshire hedge) in his hand, he looked into 
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the coffee-room. jSeeing no one there, and 
attracted by the glowing fire, he took a paper, 
and, ensconced in an easy-chair, was soon deep 
in the Ecclesiastical Titles bill — the vexed 
question of the day. It was only when he had 
arrived at the end of the debate, in which hi* 
ecclesiastical conservatism had received many 
rude shocks, that, laying the paper on his knee, 
and leaning back to ruminate, he became aware 
that he was no longer alone. His first impulse 
had been to leave the comfortable chair, and 
retire to the privacy of his own room ; but the 
chair was very comfortable, and so was the 
blazing, glowing fire — so he elected to stay. 

"Have you done with that paper?" said a 
voice, abruptly. 

Miles, startled, looked up. A gentleman stood 
with his back to the fire, and outstretched 
hand. Miles placed the paper in it, and rose 
to go. 

" Don't let me disturb you," said the gentle- 
man. "I saw you weren't reading, and I 
wanted to know where the hounds meet to- 
morrow." 

Miles smiled, for the face looking at him was. 
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frank and pleasant, and so was the manner. 

" I was reading about a meet, too," he said ; 
4t and I should like to be in at the death — that 
is, if they kill." 

The stranger looked at Miles's clerical-cut 
garments, on which Miss Finlay — the lady who 
had the honour of knowing the apochryphal 
chieftain's father — had already descried, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of [the wearer's fireside reverie, 
the hateful M. B. He looked at the garments 
with questioning eye. 

" My meet," said Miles, answering the look, 
" was in the House of Lords last night." 

" Oh !" said the gentleman, " 1 understand. 
I can't say I care much about it one way or 
another. It seems to me they are fighting on 
both sides for a shadow." 

"Coming events cast their shadows before 
them," said Miles. 

" Oh ! I am not orthodox at all," said the 
young man. a My sisters call me all sorts of 
hard names. It was only yesterday Babs said 
that she did not believe I had ever been bap- 
tized." 

A glance of meaning shot from Miles New- 
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man's grave, searching eye as he said, " You ar& 
Sir Kynaston Howard, I think ?" 

" Yes," he replied, looking as much as to say, 
" and who may you be ?" 

" You were expected at Mrs. Dunstable's yes- 
terday evening," said Miles. " I am her cousin 
by marriage — Miles Newman." 

" Yes," said Sir Kynaston ; " but how do you 
know me? I never saw you before to my 
knowledge, though I have heard of you." 

"Neither did I ever see you before to my 
knowledge; but I have heard of you," and 
Miles hesitated, smiling, " and of your sisters." 

" Oh ! I understand." And Sir Kynaston 
laughed good-naturedly, though perhaps winc- 
ing a little. " Miss Pauline Dunstable has been 
taking me off, I suppose. But you see I never 
knew my sisters by their proper attributes — 
they have always been * Babs ' and ' Pussy ' to 
me; and I forget how ridiculous such names 
must sound to the ear of a stranger. Ah I well, 
I shall enlist myself under Miss Pauline's ban- 
ner, and then I shall soon become a man of the 
world." 

"My cousin is very lively," said Miles, not 
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denying the imputation. " The admiration she 
receives makes her sancy" 

" Well, I daresay I am singular," said Sir 
Kynaston, "but I do not admire Miss Pauline 
Dunstable. I have heard fellows rave about 
her beaux yeux, but somehow there's always an 
expression in them that makes me creep. When 
I look at them, I can fancy what a basilisk 
must be like. I always feel inclined to cross 
myself, only I am sure Babs would find i# 
out." 

" Fascination is a dangerous gift," said Miles, 
more and more drawn towards the impetuous 
young Baronet, who had not the rare gift of 
reticence, but carried his heart on his sleeve. 

" A cruel gift," he answered. " There was a 
young fellow, a great friend of mine ; we had 
been at Eton together. He was not very 
strong in mind or body-*— not that he wasn't all 
right in mind, I don't mean that, only he was 
not of the stern stuff of which heroes and such 
like are made. He was awfully sensitive, and 
very affectionate. Well, he passed* some weeks 
at Dresden the Summer before last, and there 
he became very intimate with the Dunstables. 
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Miss Pauline tried the artillery of her charms 
upon him, by way of practice, I suppose, and 
he surrendered at discretion, or rather, without 
discretion. He used to write me such volumes, 
all on the one subject — Pauline. Some 1 put 
in the fire, some I have. At last they suddenly 
stopped, and towards the end of the Autumn 
— indeed, the very end, for it was October — he 
turned up at our parish church. I could not 
believe my eyes — it was him, and it wasn't 
him ; but if it was him, I thought it must be 
his ghost. He almost burst into tears when he 
saw me; he was on a visit, he said, in the 
neighbourhood to a married sister, but was to 
leave next day. I persuaded him to come to 
Mapleton for a few days, and, poor fellow, he 
never left it. He had heart-disease — had been 
born with it, the doctors said — but I stood by 
his dying bed, and I knew that he died for love 
of Pauline Dunstable. She had fooled him into 
thinking that she loved him, and then had 
laughed at him." 

There was moisture in the young baronet's 
eyes as he cast them down, and kicked away 
with his foot a flint which had shot from the 
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fire. Miles looked very stern, very grieved. 

" Come up to my room," he said, laying his 
hand on the young man's shoulder, and they 
went out together. 

" Somehow/' said the latter, when the door 
of Miles' room was closed upon them — " some- 
how, I feel as if I had known you for ages. 
I've heard my sisters speak of you. You used 
to know them, didn't you ?" 

" Yes," said Miles, " before you were born ; 
but I should like to hear something more about 
your friend's death. Did he say that — that he 
had been trifled with ?" 

"No, he made no accusation. All he said 
was, he supposed he was an ass ever to think 
that she could care for him, and then he begged 
me never to mention the subject to him again. 
You see, he couldn't bear his wound to be 
touched, he was so awfully sensitive. I was 
sitting up with him the night of his death ; we 
didn't think he was dying — we thought he was 
getting better, and he thought so himself, 
though he didn't seem the least bit glad about 
it. I thought he only wanted rousing, and I 
told him to pluck up a spirit, and he'd get all 
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right. ' I've none left to pluck up,' be said. I 
laughed at him, and said that I'd be best man 
yet — that there were better fish in the sea than 
had ever been got out of it. ' Don't chaff, old fel- 
low,' said he — 'read me something, and I'll sleep.' 
I got the Field, to read him an otter hunt we had 
had at Mapleton, but he said the crumpling of 
the paper irritated him. There was only one 
book in the room, and it was the Bible, and I 
got it. I read the first thing I opened on ; it 
was the seventh chapter of Revelations. He 
was asleep before I got to the middle. I 
stopped, and that woke him with a start, and 
his breathing came thick. ' Don't mind me,' he 
said — * it'll pass — read on.' I read on, taking 
no notice, though I saw he was sitting up in 
the bed. He repeated the last verse after me, 
* And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.' I never saw such a face — it was glori- 
fied ; all the despairing, haggard look had 
passed away, and his whole face was lit by a 
smile the like of which I had never seen before. 
I was so awed, I had not the presence of mind 
to ring, which I was to do if there was any 
VOL. I. T 
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change, for bis sister and the doctor slept in the 
house. 

" ' I don't hear it any more,' he said. 

« < What is it, old fellow?' I asked. 

" * I don't hear it now. It's gone ! it's gone P 

" * What has gone V I asked again. 

"'Her laugh, Kinny, her laugh,' he said. 
4 That cruel laugh, it has rung in my ears ever 
since, just like a death-knell; but it is gone, and 
the stone out of my heart's gone too. It's as 
light as when I said my prayers at my mother s 
knee. I see it all now. It was not a holy 
love — it was idolatry. I see her now, Kinny, 
I see her as she is ! I don't love her any more 
— not any more, old fellow ! Kinny, old friend,' 
and he put up his hands, and his eyes shone 
like stars, ' tell her that I've gone to plead for 
her.' 

" I had only time to catch him in my arms, as 
he fell back on the pillow — Dead !" 

Sir Kynaston's voice fell almost to a whisper 
as he finished, and the moisture in his eye was 
now on his cheek. 

There was silence for some minutes; and 
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then Miles asked, in a husky voice, if Sir Ky- 
naston had ever delivered the message to Pau- 
line. 

" No," he replied. " I don't even know if she 
is aware that he is dead. Besides, I never met 
her till this Summer, the early part, in London, 
and then never in a fitting place, or at a fitting 
time for such a painful subject." 

" I do not know what you call fitting," said 
Miles, righteous wrath in his countenance and 
anger in his tone. "No more fitting place for 
such a message than the scene of her vain 
triumphs, the place where she casts her nets 
and lays her snares. Had that message been 
intrusted to me, I would have sought her out in 
the ball-room, I would have stopped her foot in 
the dance, and have told her of the blood that 
lies at her door." 

" But you are her cousin and guardian," said 
Sir Kynaston, deprecatingly. "I meant, and 
do mean, to tell her some time. My sisters 
wish me to write, and perhaps that would 
have been the better plan. I can do so yet." 

"No," said Miles. "I would have you tell 
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the tale in person, as yon have told it to me. 
will go with you, if you like." 

" When?" asked the young man. 

" Now." And Miles took his hat. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



SIR KYNASTON HOWARD. 



QIR KYNASTON was no coward, but he had 
U a morbid aversion to giving pain. This 
fear, if indulged in, promised to develop into 
moral weakness, a phase of which it was in its 
present stage. His sisters regarded it as an- 
gelic amiability, and fostered it by finding ex- 
cuses for his performance of any duties which, in 
their household life, required the intervention of 
a master. 

" Now !" he repeated ; " but I scarcely know 
her enough." 

" It does not require to know her at all," said 
Miles, impatiently. The priest in him was in- 
tolerant of the amiable weakness that would 
shirk a duty. " I can't imagine," he said, " how 
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yon could even keep up the semblance of civility 
to her, or visit at her house." 

Sir Kynaston flushed angrily, but his quick 
sense of honour told him that Miles judged him 
but by his own showing. 

" Yes," he said, frankly, " I feel I owe you an 
explanation, after going so far, though I fear it 
will be more of an excuse than an explanation, 
and I suppose if a man's conduct requires an 
excuse, it cannot be justified." 

Miles did not dissent. His mood was very 
stern. Sir Kynaston continued — 

"When my friend died your cousin was 
abroad, and though in the Winter I heard of her 
in Cheltenham, I could not leave Mapleton until 
the beginning of February, as we had the house 
full. And then, when February came, a new 
interest in my own life arose, and for a time, 1 
confess, I forgot all about my poor friend, or at 
least about Miss Dunstable ; a man doesn't like 
speaking about this sort of thing to — to any- 
one, and you are a comparative stranger, but " — 
he hesitated — " I've begun it and I'll finish it. 
Well, then, I fell in love." 

Miles, still hat in hand, did not look as if he 
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felt that excuse sufficient. . " And — and I was — 
well, I was refused. I remembered my poor 
friend then, and felt something of his bitterness, 
for I thought that I had been encouraged; but 
I know her better now. The girl I loved, and 
I love her still, was incapable of trifling with 
any man. She had too little vanity to believe 
my attention meant admiration, and admiration 
love ; she was a pur© and simple-hearted girl, 
and I have since heard how basely her simple- 
ness had been betrayed." 

Miles looked impatient, he did not see what 
this love-story had to do with the one at issue. 

u I heard it all by the merest chance," con- 
tinued Sir Kynaston, speaking as if all interest 
had now merged in the tale of his own disap- 
pointment. " My sisters went to Kelton, this 
Autumn, and there they met Lady Drasko, an 
old friend. She is a great talker." 

" I know," said Miles, laying down his hat, 
his impatience suddenly appeased. 

" They told her that they had met her niece 
in Surrey, and then they passed some strictures 
on her conduct, which, it seems, Lady Drasko 
resented." 
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" Which niece ?"' asked Miles. " And am I to 
understand that she was the young lady who 
caused you the disappointment ?" 

u Yes," said Sir Kynaston, wondering at the 
obtuseness of some people. " Dora is the young- 
est, you know." 

Miles did not know, and the answer was not 
very direct; but there was something in the 
tone in which " Dora " was pronounced -which 
seemed satisfactory to him, for he questioned 
no farther. Sir Kynaston continued- 

" Some civil sparring passed, in which Pussy, 
I believe, used the word heartless ; then Lady 
Drasko told them that if heartless meant heart- 
broken, they were quite right, for Mr. Bateman 
had nearly broken Dora's heart ; but of course, 
you know, all about that from Mrs. Dunstable/' 

"Not one word of it," said Miles, greatly 
amazed. " I never heard such a thing broached 
before ! This is, indeed, a day of painful reve- 
lations to me. Mr. Bateman is engaged to my 
cousin, and I was not aware that he had ever 
been on terms of intimacy with the Lorrimers." 

" Well, I hope 1 am not doing mischief," said 
Sir Kynaston ; " but I have heard the story hint- 
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ed at by so many strangers, I never supposed 
but that you knew it. But perhaps you had 
better ask Mrs. Dunstable ; Lady Drasko, you 
know, is a great talker, and she may have said 
more than she had any warrant for, and cer- 
tainly I never should have found out that 

Do that Miss Dora Lorrimer was suffering 

from blighted affections. She was very merry r 
too merry, my sisters thought, though now 
they both pretend to have noticed that her 
mirth was forced." 

" They may have arrived at that conclusion 
quite legitimately," said Miles. " Words, or a 
manner, which we at the time judge harshly, 
are often explained afterwards by a key like 
the present." 

Sir Kynaston did not seem to approve of 
this suggestion, for he said quickly, 

" Well, at any rate, she is quite heart-whole 
now, by all accounts." 

" Certainly," said Miles, " for last night she 
was singing part-songs with Mr. Bateman, and 
seemed quite at her ease ; but perhaps you will 
tell me on what grounds Lady Drasko made 
her statement." 
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" 111 tell you the story as she told it to my 
Bisters, only I hope I shan't make mischief!" 

" My dear Sir Kynaston," said Miles, gravely, 
"more mischief is done by half than whole 

stories." 

" Mr. Newman, yon are right, and that is jnst 
what I feel about Lady Drasko's story — I am 
sure there is another side to it. I don't believe 
Dora Lorrimer ever gave her affections un- 
asked. But I must tell you first how it came 
about that I accepted Mrs. Dunstable's invitation 
for last evening." 

" Oh I" said Miles, " I can divine your reason 
— you hoped to meet Miss Lorrimer." 

" Just so," and the young man blushed like 
any girl ; " and the reason I did not go, was 
because Pussy (my sister, you know) would not 
let me. I own to petticoat government, you 
see. But they have been such devoted sisters 
to me, I make a point never to do a thing of 
which they strongly disapprove ; and they both 
begged me not to go last evening, and also 
never again to accept any invitation from Mrs. 
Dunstable. I know what they are afraid of — 
they are afraid of Pauline. Babs declares that 
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there is an evil spirit in her, especially danger- 
ous to unstable souls." 

" Your friend's fate," said Miles, in a tone of 
gentle reproof, "was surely reason enough." 
And then Miles thought that if Miss Dora Lor- 
rimer was like her sister, he did not much won- 
der at the young Baronet's disappointment. 
"Women and girls, too," he said to himself 
complacently, " do not take to boys." But yet 
he liked the boy. 

Sir Kynaston received the mild rebuke in 
silence. He felt its justice. In as few words 
as possible — for the subject was distasteful to 
him — he repeated his sister's account, on Lady 
Drasko's authority, of Dora Lorrimer's first 
love. Miles listened with his eyes cast down 
and his brows knit; but he made no remark 
until the end; and then rising, not impetu- 
ously, as before, but with a slow, resolved 
movement, which spoke of deep indignation, he 
again took his hat and called on Sir Kynaston 
to follow him. He hesitated. 

" Do not fear," said Miles, " Miss Lorrimer's 
name is safe with me. For my cousin, and Mr. 
Bateman, I wish them in all charity no worse 
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punishment than they will receive in each 
other. But I owe a duty to myself, as God's 
minister, and at any risk I must discharge it. 
I shall not join those two in wedlock. Come 
with me now — you can be brave, can you not, 
when duty calls V Come and give your dead 
friend's message to Pauline Dunstable." 

Miles drew Sir Kynaston's arm within his 
own, and there was something in the action 
which gave the young man the confidence in 
himself which he so much needed. Neither 
spoke until within a few paces of their destina- 
tion, and then Miles, stopping abruptly, uttered 
a thought which had been revolving in his 
mind. 

"Sir Kynaston," he said, "I honour your 
tenderness of heart, which shrinks from giving 
the pain itself would feel acutely ; but a very 
tender heart in a man is apt to become a snare 
for weakness. And amiable weakness is wo- 
man's prerogative. Women would not make 
good surgeons. It is left for us to sever the 
quivering limb, with steady hand and true, that 
we may save life — to cut out the proud flesh, 
that we may arrest decay. We cannot perform 
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the simplest duty in life without some sacrifice 
of self. That self is a shadow, that flies neither 
with the rising nor the setting sun. It dogs 
our steps, and the more we yield to it, the 
more of our substance it absorbs, until we can 
see nothing in life but through its veil. Now 1 
want you to see that amiable weakness is only 
another word for selfishness ; and I have 
studied physiognomy to little purpose if you 
are selfish." 

"I hope not," said Sir Kynaston, drawing 
himself up, and feeling for the moment capable 
of denouncing to Pauline's face her heartless- 
ness and sin. But this was not what Miles 
wanted — he loved tempered zeal. 

" No, you are not," he continued — " you are 
not selfish ; and so to-day you must not even 
think of self. You must not speak in anger, 
for that too would be self. You might speak in 
love, Christian love, but that would be utterly 
wasted on Pauline Dunstable — more than wast- 
ed, perhaps laughed at. You must just coldly 
and firmly tell her the story you told me a few 
minutes ago, and leave it to bear its own fruit, 
sweet or bitter. Then leave her presence with 
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the clear understanding that never willingly 
will yon stand in it again. Don't think I am 
tutoring you ; don't think I am presuming too 
much on the confidence you have placed in me. 
I am speaking now as God's messenger, to 
whom no man is a stranger. My message to 
you to-day is * Forward ;' to her, c Pause.' " 

Sir Kynaston's frank, joyous face was grave 
and earnest as, gently drawing Miles on, to 
avoid the notice of some passers-by, he said, 

" Mr. Newman, I thank you for your words ; 
I will do my duty, God helping me." 

He said no more, and Miles was satisfied ; 
but he smiled sadly as he said, 

" I almost wish that you could inflict pain." 

Pauline, sitting in the window, partly 
screened by the curtain, had watched her 
cousin and Sir Kynaston's earnest colloquy 
with curiosity and surprise. She called her 
mother to her side. 

"Mamma," she said, "just look; here is 
Cousin Miles turned street-preacher. Only 
guess whom he has for audience." 

" Whom, love ?" and Mrs. Dunstable bent over 
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her daughter's shoulder, that she might see 
without being seen, 

" Harriet's cavalier," replied Pauline, turning 
to where her sister sat writing a letter — 
Harriet, the very impersonation of laziness and 
selfish good-humour, at all times invulnerable 
to her clever sister's winged shafts of wit — 
Harriet merely shrugged her plump shoulders, 
not stopping her pen, and said, 

" Harriet's, indeed ! Then I make him over, 
without more ado, to you, Mademoiselle 
Pauline ; you know I am generous." 

u She's a wise woman, my dear," said Pauline, 
" who makes a virtue of necessity." 

Another shrug was the only answer. 

" Harriet," said Mrs. Dunstable, " here is Sir 
Kynaston Howard; do put up your writing, 
and try to make yourself agreeable, I do not 
know, really, how you ever expect to settle in 
life unless yoii exert yourself a little." 

" Well, mother dear," replied Harriet, leisure- 
ly folding up her desk, " I am most willing to 
make myself agreeable, but I can do that with- 
out exerting myself. As for Sir Kynaston 
Howard, though, he has no more notion of me 
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than he has of Pauline. Yes, Pauline, it is true, 
so you needn't toss your head ; your beaux yeux 
are lost on him. He said he liked talking to 
me because I was good-natured. Now, tnen 
don't usually fall in love with good-natured 
girls; it's as bad as being amiable." 

" I declare, Harriet," exclaimed Pauline, " you 
#re as provoking as Rosa. Why, if it hadn't 
been for me, Mr. Mclntyre — Glenquidoch — 
would never have come to the scratch." 

" Pauline," said Mrs. Dunstable, severely, " I 
must beg of you to avoid Dora Lorrimerisms." 

"Certainly, mamma darling — in public; but 
it's enough to make a Quaker swear, to see 
such advantages wasted on Rosa and Harriet. 
Very few girls mix in society with such advant- 
ages ; but it's just pearls before you know 

what." 

a Thanks, love," said Harriet, — " for the blank 
specially; but I'd like very much to know 
what these advantages are. For the only one 
of which I am at all sensible is your engage- 
ment ; and that, as yet, has been a doubtful one 
— at least, you haven't given up poaching." 

" Not know your advantages !" said Pauline, 
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with a theatrical air. " Know them now, then, 
and behold them." She took her mother's 
hand, and curtseyed with mock humility. 
"We are the planets, you our satellites; you 
shine by reflected light." 

" Well," said Harriet, with a half-yawn, sink- 
ing into a large easy-chair, "it is something 
that we shine at all. Eeflected light is much 
easier ; it must be very fatiguing to be as 
brilliant as you are." 

"Not at all, my love, when it comes natu- 
rally." 

"Pauline, you are very absurd," said Mrs. 
Dunstable ; and she also seated herself in an 
easy-chair, and began idly to cut the leaves of 
a novel. 

The door-bell rang, followed by a short, 
sharp rat-tat-tat. 

"That's Miles' knock," said Pauline; "he 
does everything as if he meant it. I wonder 
how he came to know Sir Kynaston, though? 
He told me yesterday he had never met him, 
but he knew his sisters when George III. was 
king. What a memory the man must have, to 
go back so far !" 
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" Cousin Miles never gives me the idea of an 
old man," said Harriet, simply. 

" That's funny, ray dear, for he's full of ideas," 
said Pauline. " It would be quite a charity if 
he fgave you some — he has plenty to spare — 
on antiquity." 

" One woman with ideas is quite enough in a 
family," replied Harriet, no wise disconcerted. 

Pauline kept up an artillery practice of pricks 
at her sisters, but into the indolent, phlegmatic 
Harriet they sank as pins into a pin-cushion — 
painlessly. Rosa they irritated the more as she 
tried to defend herself ; they were to her the 
stings of the Summer gnat, to avoid which she 
beat the air in vain. j 

" I have it !" said Pauline, as she heard a step 
on the stairs — "Cousin Miles has been visit- 
ing Babs and Pussy, and they have asked 
him to take the neophyte a walk. Shall I 
polish him off for you, Hetty ? My hand is in 
just now." 

The door opened before Harriet could reply, 
and a servant entered with a message, to the 
effect that Mr. Newman was downstairs in the 
dining-room, and would be glad if Miss Pauline 
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would join him there for a few minutes, as a 
friend had accompanied him for the purpose of 
seeing her on business. 

"Very well," said Mrs. Dunstable, "Miss 
Pauline will be there directly." 

Mrs. Dunstable never discussed any family 
affairs before servants, or, indeed, any matter 
out of the range of the commonest common- 
place. No servant had ever heard Mrs. Dun- 
stable express an opinion, or make an observa* 
tion unsuited to Gath or Askelon. 

When the door was closed again, she looked 
at Pauline with* questioning eyes, accusing eyes, 
eyes, too, of warning. Pauline understood the 
catechism. 

"No, no, no, mother!" she said, laughing. 
"I am as innocent as that popular unborn 
babe. By-the-by," she said, giddily, " 1 wonder 
when that blessed babe will be born ?" 

"Be serious, Pauline, if you can," said her 
mother, impatiently, "and tell me what you 
have been doing and saying to mislead Sir 
Kynaston Howard. If this comes to Mr. Bate- 
man's ears " 

" Mother " — and Pauline tried to appear seri- 
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ous, — u I have not the faintest notion what Sir 
Kynaston wants. He knows I am engaged, and 
Cousin Miles would never allow me the eclat of 
refusing him, if he went to him first, which he 
is quite ninny enough to do. The only thing I 
can think of" — Pauline spoke in such a truth- 
telling, earnest tone, that her mother and sister 
both regarded her attentively — " the only thing 
I can think of is, he has come to ask me what 
Francis said when he proposed, that he may 
know what to say to Hetty." She moved to 
the door *as she said this, calling out as she 
passed Harriet's chair — 

" Shall I polish him off for you, love ?" 
"Take care that he doesn't polish you off, 
love ?" retorted Harriet. 

She suspected what the quicker wit of her far 
cleverer sister, blinded by vanity, failed to see 
— suspected the junction of the gay young 
Baronet and the grave Cousin Miles portended 
something sinister to her sister's self-love. Mrs. 
Dunstable, too, notwithstanding her favourite's 
denials, felt that what Miles designated vaguely 
as " business," was by no means advantageous 
to her matrimonial campaign ; and she inwardly 
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breathed a prayer — which had, at any rate, the 
merit of sincerity — that the events, big with 
mystery, crowding around the Bateman alli- 
ance, might bring forth wind, and her dangerous 
daughter be safely translated to another sphere. 
She dimly suspected that Pauline had actually 
encouraged the young Baronet, and that Miles, 
in his character of guardian, had undertaken 
her punishment ; and then she devoutly hoped 
that such punishment would prove salutary-^ 
at least, until she was fairly settled, when the 
restraint of such proclivities would be left to 
her husband. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



" p AULINE," said Miles, after she had shaken 
•*• hands with Sir Kynaston, and seated 
herself with mock solemnity in a large oak 
chair with a high back, her feet resting on a 
stool, and her pretty, shapely hands on the 
cushioned arms of the chair ; her silky hair was 
in its favourite net, which did not confine it too 
jealously, and her lovely face had an inquisitive 
look of arch anticipation of something piquant, 
as if she were sitting for a picture in a charac- 
ter not her own — " Pauline," said Miles, " Sir 
Kynaston is the bearer of a message which I 
thought you would prefer to hear in private." 

" Cousin Miles," she said, " I have unbounded 
faith in your discretion, but I did not know that 
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there was any matter between Sir Kypaston 
and myself that required secresy." 

" You shall judge of that yourself, Miss Dun- 
■table," said Sir Kynaston, moving his chair so 
as to face her. 

" I must put on my considering cap." Giving 
her head a little toss, the net was ornamented 
with minute coins in dead gold, and they rattled 
at the toss. Sir Kynaston looked at them. 
" You are thinking my considering-cap has 
bells," she said sharply; the expression of 
his face puzzled and = irritated her — " cap and 
bells — are you not ?" But she did not feel so 
confident as when she entered the room. 

" I was looking at the coins," he said simply, 
but there was something in his voice not re- 
assuring to Pauline. 

" Are you learned in coins V 9 she said, " for I 
flatter myself that my little head represents 
most of the mints of the different kingdoms, 
states, and cantons of the Continent ; there are 
not two alike." 

" No," he said, " I am not learned in coins, 
but I gave my mite to that collection." 

" To this 1" she said — " to my collection I I 
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had not the pleasure of your acquaintance when 
I got these." 

" Nor I of yours," answered he, with no re- 
sponsive smile, "though your name was very 
familiar to me. Did poor young Hudson never 
speak of me to you ?" 

Pauline flushed scarlet, and then became 
very pale. 

" Young Hudson !" said she, as if with an 
effort of memory. " 1 had almost forgotten his 
existence. He often spoke of you. We used 
to call you his Pope ; he seemed even to breathe 
only in deference to you. It was he, as I see 
you know, who collected these coins for me, 
hut he did not tell me that you had helped 
him." 

"He knew my sisters had two very rare 
ones," replied Sir Kynaston, "and he wrote 
and asked if they would lend them, that he 
might get them copied for you, but they gave 
them to him. He was a great favourite of 
theirs." 

" How very kind ! — how very generous I" she 
said fervently, and regardless of the presence 
of Miles, before whom she had, since certain 
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passages before noticed, been careful to regu- 
late the ardour of her regards, she fixed on Sir 
Kynaston a burning glance, which sent the 
blood flushing up to his forehead, but it was 
indignant blood. He cast his eyes on the 
ground. 

With prey in view, Pauline felt brave enough 
to disregard still further her cousin's silent pre- 
sence. She raised her hand and plucked off 
the net, shaking her hair down her back, where 
it lay, not in feathery flakes, but heavy and 
snake-like, and with pretty grace she knelt at 
Sir Kynaston's knee. There she laid the net, 
and began fingering the different coins. 

" You must tell me," she said, in a half-whis- 
per, "which are yours. I must christen them 
Babs and Pussy." She held up two to him, 
laughing saucily, looking into his eyes as Fran- 
cis Bateman would hardly have liked to see her 
look. Her back was turned towards Miles ; she 
thought she was safe. 

The indignant blood receded from Sir Ky- 
naston's faee, leaving it pale as marble. " This 
is how she killed him," he thought. The Circe 
potion I He was young, and she was fair, but 
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between them there stood an angel, and the 
poisoned potion might never pass his lips. 

He could not rise without rudeness, for she 
knelt in front of his chair, and one of her elbows 
rested lightly on his knee. Miles Newman said 
nothing ; he wished the young man to rise to 
the occasion, — and he did. With a sudden 
movement he took her hand, letting the net fall 
to the ground. 

" Miss Dunstable," he said, holding her hand 
firmly, " for a whole year I have shirked a pain- 
ful duty — to-day it seems easy." 

Pauline had not been prepared for duty, and 
she was startled enough to look natural. She 
remembered her cousin, and turning her head, 
called out. 

" This is not fair, is it, Cousin Miles ? If I am 
to be shriven, you ought to do it. Sir Kynaston 
ought to change places with me, shouldn't he ?" 

" You need not turn your head, Pauline," said 
Miles. "I can see you through the mirror." 
And he pointed to the sideboard, which was 
panelled with glass, and which, kneeling at Sir 
Kynaston's knee, her face fronted. She knew 
that he had seen her glances. 
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" I would give her short shrift," he muttered. 

Making a little move, she looked up at Sir 
Kynaston, and said, 

" I thought that you always left duty to your 
sisters. Have I been very naughty ? If I have, 
pray do not be too hard on me." 

" Miss Dunstable," he said, " I was the great- 
est friond William Hudson ever had, and he is 
dead." 

Pauline gave a little shiver. 

" I did not know it," she said, in a low tone. 

a Yes, he is dead ; he died in my arms last 
Winter; and, Pauline Dunstable, you killed 
him!" 

" Let me go, Sir Kynaston," she said, striving 
to rise, " let me go I You have no right to use 
such words to me I" 

But he did not heed her. He kept her hand 
firmly in his own. 

"Yes, you killed him; but he gave me a 
dying message for you. This was the duty I 
weakly shirked. I feared to pain you. I said 
the duty seemed easy to me to-day, for I, like 
him, see you as you are I" 

He spoke impetuously, not staying to measure 
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his words or to weigh his manner. He was 
thinking now but of William Hudson, his dead 
friend. The gold coins at his feet were speech- 
ful with wasted love, and in the beautiful eyes, 
now looking wrathfully at him, he saw but the 
poison that had passed into his friend's soul. 

"He was a silly, presumptuous fool," she 
<cried, " weak in mind as he was weak in body. 
He was dying when he was at Dresden, and 
the doctors said he had enlargement of the 
heart." 

" He was strong enough to love to the death," 
he replied ; and then, gently taking her other 
hand, he held them both between his own, and 
^told over again, as he had told Miles Newman 
that morning, the last words of William Hud- 
son. As he finished he released her hands, and 
she sprung to her feet like an enraged panther. 
Mortified vanity was her predominant feeling, 
and in Pauline that was incentive enough to 
virulent animosity. 

" Sir Kynaston Howard," she said, " does 
well to insult defenceless women. My mother 
has no husband — her daughters no brother." 

"Pauline," said Miles, putting his hand on 
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her shoulder, "take care what you say. Sir 
Kynaston has only performed a duty for which, 
as your cousin and guardian, he had my sanc- 
tion." 

" Duty !" she cried, flinging his hand off. 
" That is the catch-word of your class. Like 
the sheep's clothing, it covers a very merciless 
animal. My cousin you may be, but things 
will have come to a sorry pass when Pauline 
Dunstable asks Miles Newman for succour." 

Sir Kynaston, at a gesture from Miles, turned 
to go, after bowing silently to Pauline, but the 
only notice she took was a slight stamp of the 
foot. Something caught his foot, causing him 
to make -a, false step ; he stooped and picked up 
the net, and laid it on the table. The sight of 
it aggravated her fury, she rushed at it, and, as 
the door closed on him, he saw her fling it into 
the fire. The moment after she repented, but 
her pride held her back; while the delicate 
fabric of the net quickly consumed, the coins 
one by one dropped into the heart of the fire. 
They were rare and valuable, and Pauline knew 
how to appreciate things rare and valuable. The 
sight of them now, as they disappeared one by 
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one from her gaze, did not tend to cool her 
anger. 

" What a fool I was I" she muttered. " What 
a fool I was to sacrifice them to an idea !" 
. Miles looked at her as she watched the work 
of destruction, but did not speak. All at once 
she bethought herself that she was observed, 
and looking round quickly, she said, very slowly 
and distinctly, 

"Cousin Miles, I hate you, and you shall 
answer to Mr. Bateman for this outrage I" 

She made for the door, but Miles placed his 
back against it, saying, 

" Stay, Pauline, I have some further words 
for your ear." 

" Further insult, I suppose," she cried. 

" Pauline Dunstable," he said, " your hate 
and your love are two unlovely things. I would 
rather have had neither. Tou have found me 
proof against one." 

It was hardly generous of Miles ; but he was 
thinking more of Mr. Hudson than himself, and 
of the scene which the sideboard panel had be- 
trayed. In his righteous ire, it is doubtful if he 
<juite realized it was a young and lovely girl 
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that stood before him, and not the arch-tempter 
of Eden. He lifted his hand as he spoke, as if 
in the act of exorcising an evil spirit, and so, 
without a film of disguise, they faced each 
other. His grave, searching eyes were on 
her, and she had still the grace left to be a little 
ashamed. 

"Let me pass!" she said. "You speak in 
enigmas." 

" I will directly," he replied ; " but you shall 
hear first what I have to say." 

" Say on, then," she cried defiantly. " Tou 
are used to a limited congregation." 

The petty malice of the speech only made 
Miles wonder. He had often, in his cousin's 
presence, lamented that his charge had been 
placed so near a cathedral town, as the services 
attracted the better class of his parishioners, 
and made many, empty seats in his quiet, un- 
pretending parish church. He took no notice 
of the jibe, but continued, 

" I would have spared you something of what 
I shall say now, had you shown one spark of 
feeling, the faintest shade of remorse for the 
fate of William Hudson ; but I defy the most 
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hardened woman of the world to have exhibited 
more cold-blooded heartlessness " 

"Cousin Miles," said Pauline, interrupting 
him, " that is the greatest compliment you could 
have paid me. 1 wish you to understand that 
I claim to be nothing more or less than, just a 
woman of the world." 

He took no notice. 

"Cold-blooded heartlessness," he repeated, 
" and you are not nineteen. But the day will 
come, Pauline, when you will wish you had not 
helped to dig that grave. It was a gentle, 
harmless life, with no stain but the stain of 
loving you. Love for women like you is not 
love — it is a possession of the Evil One." 

" Next time," she said flippantly, " I will 
send for you to cast out the evil spirit ; but 
perhaps you will try your hand on Mr. Bate- 
man." 

He did not heed her. 

" None of us, not the worst, most hardened 
of us can escape from the sting of conscience. 
I have stood by many death-beds, and I know 
what they are — I am not a young man now." 

"I suppose not," she said spitefully, "for 
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Isabella Lorrimer told me last night that you 
and her mother had been boy and girl to- 
gether." 

She had seated herself on the end of the 
table, as if watching an opportunity to escape. 
Her hands were clasped together, and when not 
speaking her teeth were firmly set. She did 
not look him in the face, nor had she since he 
had uttered those words, " You have found me 
proof against one." He did not answer her, but 
after all he was but human, and the sting went 
home, as it was intended the sting should. His 
face flushed. 

** I am not a young man now, and I have had 
sad experience of sin, but I never despaired of 
softening a heart, however stony, while the 
grace to shed a tear was left. Pauline, William 
Hudson is dead." 

" I shall begin to doubt it," she said impa- 
tiently, " if you tell me so again." 

"If it was a triumph to you to win his 
despised love, is it no mortification to you that 
light came to him at the last, and that his latest 
words were that he loved you no longer? " 

"Not in the least," she answered. "I am 
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only glad he got his senses back at all." 
" Blind from her birth," he muttered. 
She caught the whisper, and retorted, 
" Even so, St. Miles — original sin/' 
He just looked at her, he had no words to 
express the strange feeling she roused in him ; 
he was not aware of it at the time, though he 
was afterwards, when he submitted himself to 
his nightly process of self-examination, that his 
horror of her was even greater than his horror 
of her sin. Had she then fallen at his feet, and 
owned her sin, it is to be doubted if Miles New- 
man would have stretched out a hand to raise 
her. 

He moved from the door, she sprang lightly 
to her feet. He placed his hand on the handle, 
as if to open it for her. 

" You can go," he said. " I wash my hands 
of you, and never again call me your guardian. 
Would I could as easily shake off the cousin- 
ship ! Get some one else to marry you to 
Francis Bateman. I shall not. I would not 
ask a blessing on the union of falsehood and 
treachery; but it will bring its own punish- 
ment." And he flung the door open. 
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"Falsehood and treachery!" she cried, pausing 
in the opening of the door. " To whom have I 
been false, and whom has Francis betrayed ?" 

"Dora Lorrimer. ,, And he tried to pass her 
to go out, but she placed herself before him. 

" Your authority ?" she said. 

" Refer Mr. Bateman to me, with you I have 
done ;'' and again he tried to pass, but she 
caught him by the arm, and raising herself up, 
whispered : 

" You love Isabella Lorrimer ; but remember 
Pauline Dunstable hates you ?" 

Had she obeyed her instincts then, she would 
have set her nails in his face, and her teeth in 
his arm. As it was, she gave it a vicious 
squeeze, and then bounded upstairs. 

Pauline sought the retirement of her own 
chamber, to arrange her dishevelled locks and 
disordered ideas. In vain she said to herself 
that she had come off triumphant, that her last 
word had bid him bold defiance, was even a 
threat. She felt to her very core that she had 
been made to bite the dust. Two men had 
made her feel that day that the charms so 
potent to others were to them unlovely. It 
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was not that they were indifferent ; indifference, 
though mortifying, she could have borne, for 
had not Mr. Mclntyre proved his indifference to 
her blandishments, when unassured of a sub- 
stantial dower ? But these two had shrunk from 
her, as she herself would have shrunk from the 
touch of a Lazarus. She had prostituted her 
eyes in vain ; they had veiled their faces, and 
turned aside. Then she remembered the words 
of her sister Harriet: "Take care that he 
doesn't polish you off," and she set her teeth, 
and stamped her feet, for she had been polished 
off, and the process had not been pleasant. 
Against whom did she feel the deepest wrath — 
Sir Kynaston or Miles ? Miles, certainly. For 
Sir Kynaston she wished annihilation — death — 
anything, in short, that would preclude the 
possibility of his ever again crossing her path, 
of his ever again setting eyes on the colours 
under which he had scornfully refused to enlist. 
So that he was spunged off the tablets of her 
memory, she cared not. Intellectually she had 
grasped him long ago, and had called him, in 
the silent vocabulary of ber heart, " a good- 
natured idiot ;" but morally she had been inca- 
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pable of judging him. Very clever herself, yet 
she made a huge mistake. She tho ught him 
weak, because she knew that in many matters 
he deferred to his prim and somewhat old- 
fashioned sisters ; and because he had made no 
secret, and showed no resentment, in the affair 
of his disappointment with Dora Lorrimer. So 
she had proved him in her own potent crucible, 
and she had found to her astonishment that his 
strength lay in his weakness, and that purity, 
truth, and honour had existence, separate from 
intellect. 

That she could not revenge herself now, she 
knew : even if he still loved Dora Lorrimer, she 
instinctively felt that there was something in 
his nature too buoyant, too healthy, to allow of 
that love blighting the fair promise of his life. 
His fate could never be that of William Hudson 
(that name made her shiver), but she knew 
that Dora Lorrimer's love could never be his. 
She could not have told herself how she knew 
it, but she was right. Perhaps it was a dim 
consciousness of the doctrine of affinities — a 
dumb understanding that lips which had drunk 
of the fevered juice of the vine, could never 
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slake their thirst in water, though sparkling, 
fresh, pure from the land of Eden itself. A 
something else, too, she perceived — that this 
man (oaf, she called him) might one day win 
for himself a name, where deeds of daring, light- 
hearted chivalry, and manly endurance -would 
be called for; and though she said that she 
detested him, scorned him, and wished him 
dead — that he had insulted her, degraded her, 
— still her anger had not the venom of that 
with which she thought of Miles Newman. 

Perhaps it was the touch of womanliness in 
his nature— the very feminine tenderness which 
she professed to despise — that took the sting 
from her hate. But it was Miles — Miles New- 
man — the Saint Miles of her mocking humour 
— the Cousin Miles of her mother's deference — 
against whom her passions, in a phalanx, rose 
in array. He had told her what she was, in 
words softened by no amiable weakness; he 
had (her subtle wit had perceived that) regard- 
her person — herself — with a horror scarcely 
equalled by his horror of the sin he had de- 
nounced ; he had seen the impotent snare she 
had laid at Sir Eynaston's feet, he had taunted 
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her with the one she had laid for himself ; he 
had used his power as her guardian to strip her 
naked, and lash her with thongs; and she 
vowed — no idle vow, begotten in the heat, and 
forgotten in the cooling, of an hour — that, if 
her snares had been impotent, her revenge 
should not — that everything, save and except- 
ing the ultimatum of her ambition — a coronet, 
— she would make subservient to that revenge. 

It will be seen that Pauline Dunstable had 
laid her route over rather stony ground, and 
through tortuous ways ; but she did not fear 
her foot slipping. Naturally she was very 
fearless, and the only fear now present to her 
was the fear of not attaining her ultimatum of 
life — a coronet. Failure in all else, however 
unpleasant, had no terrors. Shame was, and 
ever would be, a stranger to her bosom ; and 
for love — such love as she could feel, — that was 
a feather in the balance. So the stones might 
trip, but not cause her to fall ; the way might 
be tortuous, but daring would guide her 
through. 

She combed her tresses, and, as they again 
fell in silky order, she said to herself that it 
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would have been better for her had she done 
what she had so often censured her mother for 
doing— drawn it fine ; it would, at any rate, 
have saved her coins. Then, as she drew on 
another net, she sighed, and tears of real vexa- 
tion shone in her eyes. 
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